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YRYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, March 13, 


at Three o'clock, The Programme will include Overture and Funeral 
March, Ajaz (Sterndale Bennett)—first time at these Concerts; Violin Concerto 
Goetz)—first time in England; Symphony, No, 4, in B flat (Beethoven): 
hapsodie Norvégienne (§ seme Hl jay time in England. Vocalist—Mr 
Edward Lloyd. Solo Violin—Herr Hugo Heermann. Conductor—Mr Av@ustT 
Manns, Seats, 28.6d. and Is,; Admission to Concert-room, Sixpence. 


R OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at 8t James's HALL, on SATURDAY 
Evening, the 20th inst., at Eight o’clock. 

There will be a complete Band and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students, and the Choir of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Conductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN. 

The Programme wil! include Sir Sterndale Bennett's Sacred Cantata, The Woman 
of Samara, MS, Overtures by G. J. Bennett and T. Matthay (Students), Oun- 
certos by Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Molique, &c., &c. 

Admission, One Shilling. Tickets, 2s.éd. and 5s.; to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at St James’s Hal). 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya! Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 








YHE ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Instituted in 1738. Incorporated in 1789, for the Support and 
Maintenance of Aged and Indigent Musicians, their Widows and Orphans. 
12, Lisle Street, Leicester Bquare, W. 
Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

The HUNDRED and FORTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will 
take place on WEDNESDAY next, March 17, at WILLIs’s Rooms, King Street, 
St James’s, 

President of the Day—Major-Gen. LORD CHELMSFORD, G.C.B. 

Dinner at half-past Six for Seven o’clock precisely, : 

The following distinguished Artists have most kindly consented to assist :— 
Miss Lillian Bailey ; Herr Henschel; Pianoforte—Mdme Frickenbaus ; Clarionet 
—Mr Julian Egerton ; Corno di Bassetto—Mr Maycock; and the London Vocal 
Union, under the direction of Mr Fred, Walker; at the Pianoforte—Mr Charles 
Gardner. 

Tickets, One Guinea each, to be had of the Committee ; at Willis's Rooms; of 
Mr J. W. Standen, 45, Albert Street, Mornington Crescent ; and of the Secretary, 
84, New Bond Street, W. A limited number of Ladies’ Tickets, 5s. each, 
STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary, 84, New Bond Street, W. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, March 18. 








JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (Conductor—Mr W. G, 
Custns), Sv James's HALL, March 18, Eight o'clock. Mrs Osgood and 
Herr Joachim. Brahms’ Concerto for violin; Haydn’s Symphony, No. 9; 
Schumann's Symphony in C; Randegger’s Scena, “ Medea ;” Overture, “‘ Gustave 
Auber.” Tickets 10s. 6d,, 7s. 6d., 5s., 28, 6d_, and 1s. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurrvs Beneprct. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. The Prospectus for the Four- 
teenth Season, 1880, is now ready. Members are informed that the Arrange- 
ments for March are as follows, viz.: The next Soirée Musicale, for the introduc- 
tion of rising Artistsand performances of new Compositions, Wednesday evening, 
March 24, at the Langham Hall. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the 


Society may have prospectus and full particulars on application to 
yi tahgheapnc <eatagaealaaiad H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 





244, Regent Street, W. 


i ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT begs to announce that her 


Annual GRAND MATINEE MUSICALE, under Distinguished Patronage, 
will take place Early in May. Full particulars will be duly announced. 
88, Oakley Square. 


ORTARLE METRONOMES, for the Pocket, Watch-chain, 


or Chatelaine. Warranted Correct. In silver-plated Oase, with Ohain and 
Ring, Price 2s,—LaMBORN COCK, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W, 














XTRA POPULAR CONCERT for the BENEFIT of 
4 SIR JULIUS BENEDIOT, Sr James’s HALL, Wepnespay Evening, 
March 24, Eight o'clock. Programme: Part I.—Quartet in O minor, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello (Benedict)—Messrs Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti ; Selection from the Oratorio, St Peter (Benedict)—Air, “‘I mourn like a dove” 
—Mrs Osgood ; ‘The Lord is very pitiful”—Mr Edward Lloyd; and Quartet, 
“‘O come, let us sing unto the Lord’—Mdmes Osgood and Patey, Messrs 
Edward Lloyd and Santley; Solo, harp—Mr John Thomas ; Sonata Concertante, 
for pianoforte and violin (Benedict)—Mdlle Janotha and Herr Straus. Part IT. — 
‘* Allegro Brillante,” for two pianofortes (Mende!ssohn)—Lady Benedict (on this 
occasion ouly) and Mdlle Janotha; Songs, ‘‘To Blossoms,” ‘‘ Montrose’s Love 
Song” (Maude Valerie White)—Mr Santley; Ballad, “Scenes of my Youth” 
(Benedict)—-Mdme Patey, Harp Obbligato—Mr John Thomas; “‘Soirées Cham- 
tres,” piano and violoncello (Benedict and Piatti)—Mdlle Janotha and Signor 
iatti; Duet, “The moon has raised her lamp above” (Benedict)—Messrs 
Edward Lloyd and Santley; “Romance,” violin, harp and piano (Benedict)— 
Messrs Straus, John Thomas and Sir Julius Benedict. Conductors—Mr ZERBINI 
and Sir JuLius Benepicr. Stalls, 7s.; Balcony 3s,; Admission ls. Programmes 
and Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street ; the principal Musicsellers ; 
Librarians ; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


[HE BACH CHOIR—Patron, her Majesty the Qurzy.— 
—FIRST CONCERT, Tvxspay, March 16, Sr JamEs’s Hatt, Eight o'clock. 

Brahms’ celebrated Requiem, Bach’s Magnificat, Anthem (Sir John Goss), and 

Palestrina’s Gloria. Mrs Osgood, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr Shakespeare, Mr Henschel. 

Full Orchestra. Conductor—Mr Orro Gotpscumipr. Subscription for Two 

Concerts, Oue Guinea; Single Tickets, 12s,6d., 7s, 6d., 5s., 3s., and 2s. Stanley 

Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; usual Agents; agid Austin’s Ticket 
flice, 8t James's Hall. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK. BLACKHEATH. The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date. Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. C, Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the various classes. Prospectuses. 
—C. Ray, Sec., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


\ DME ARABELLA GODDARD'S ACADEMY for LADY 


STUDENTS in PIANOFORTE MUSIC. For prospectuses, apply to the 
Secretary, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W.; or to Mdme GoDDARD, 
49, Finchley Road, N.W., on Mondays, between two and five p.m. 


TO CONCERT-GIVERS, &c. 
NEUMEXER HALL, Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.—This splendid and most centrally- 
situate new Hall (fitted with an excellent Neumeyer grand horizontal Pianoforte) 
is highly recommended for first-class Entertainments, Concerts, Recitals, 
Lectures, &c. Over 300 comfortable Seats provided. Terms on application. 


THE IMPORTANT STOCK OF MUSIC PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS OF 

MESSRS METZLER & CO. ‘ 

\ ESSRS PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Sell by AUCTION 

at their House, 47, LEtcesTER SQUARE, W.C.,in May, the very extensive 

and highly important STOOK of ENGRAVED and STEREOTYP. D MUSIC 

PLATES, together with the very valuable COPYRIGHTS belonging thereto, 

of Messrs MxTzLER & Co., the well-known Publishers, of Great Marlborough 

Street, in consequence of the recent decease of Mr Metzler. Catalogues will 
shortly be ready, and will be supplied to the Trade free on application, 


M® VERNON RIGBY requests that all Communications 
\ respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, 
Regent Street, W. 
i R BARTON McGUCKIN requests that all Communica- 
tions respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 
221, Regent Street, w. 3 
1) ago ENRIQUEZ requests that all Communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, 
Regent Strect, W. 
OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY—221, REGENT STREET, Ww. 
R KEPPEL begs to announce to the MUSICAL PRO- 
FESSION, ENTREPRENEURS, and CONCERT-GIVERS, that, to meet 
the requirements of increased business, he has opened an Offiee at the above 
address, to which all Communications should be forwarded, Office hours—11 to 
4 o’clock, 
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i te LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY have a 
VACANCY for a CONDUCTOR, in consequence of the resignation of Sir 
Jvuivs BENEDICT, Particulars of the duties and emolument ma be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr Henry SupDLow, Philharmonic Society’s Office, Orange 
Court, Oastle Street, Liverpool. 
Applications to be sent in on or before Saturday, March 27. 
By Order of the Committee, 


HENRY SUDLOW, Secretary and Treasurer. 
“ ALICE,” by Ascher. 


\ RS JOHN CHESHIRE will play Ascuer’s Fantasia on 
A “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Bow|and Bromley Institute, 
April 1. 








“MEDEA.” 
i RS OSGOOD will sing Ranpreeer’s grand Scena, 
“MEDEA,” at the Philharmonic Society’s Concert next week. 
“ KILLARNEY.” 

) DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batrr’s admired Song, 

“KILLARNEY,” at the Annual Irish Ballad Concert, 8t James’s Hall, 
Saturday evening, March 17. 

“THE YACHTMAN’S SONG.” 

i R D. F. HORNER (pupil of Mr John Cross) will sing 

WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s new “ YACHTMAN’S SONG,” on April 2lst, 
at the Cavendish Rooms, 

“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


i R JOHN CROSS will sing Ascuer’s favourite Romance, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at his Concert, April 21, at the Caven- 
dish Rooms. 














“I NAVIGANTL” 
| hops KATE THOMAS, Mr EDWARD LARRETT, and 
q Mr ARTHUR GRAHAME (pupils of Mr John Cross) will sing Ray- 
DEGGER’s popular Trio, ‘I NAVIGANTI” (‘THE MARINERS ”), at Cavendish 
Rooms, April 21. 





“TI NAVIGANTI.” 
\ ISS MARIE BERRINGTON, Mr JOHN CROSS, and 
Mr FRANK WOOD will sing RanpEGGeER's popular Trio, “I NAVI- 
GANTI” (“THE MARINERS”), at Myddelton Hall, April 14. 
“TM AN ALSATIAN.” 
MSS MARIE BERRINGTON and Mr JOHN CROSS will 


sing OFFENBACH’S popular Duet (from his operetta, Lischen and Fritzchen), 
“T'M AN ALSATIAN,” at Myddelton Hall, April 14. 


TO LET—FURNISHED. 
[)PAWING-ROOMS, as Bed-room and Sitting-room (com- 


: municating), Gas and Piano. Terms moderate, ‘‘ B.,” 24, Ordnance 
Road, St John’s Wood, N.W. 











TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC, &c. 


‘IRST FLOOR (Furnished, with use of Grand Piano- 
forte)—to be LET DURING THE DAY.—Apply at 23, Hotes STREET. 





THE GUITAR. 
\ DME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Instructress to Her Royal 


Highness the Princess Louise, is in Town for the Season. For Lessons 
address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square. W. : 





NOTICE. 
‘ ‘ 4 4 ° 
RS OSGOOD, having made arrangements to reside 
permanently in London, can now accept ENGAGEM ENTS, in Town and 
Country, for Oratorios, Concerts, Soirées, &2. Address—20, Lower SEYMOUR 
STREET, Portman Square ; or N, Vert, Esq., 52, New Bond Street. 





Just Published. 
”) ‘ y a ‘ : 
[HE RIGHT WAY TO GO (Song of the Old Companion). 
Words and Music by FREDERICK PENNA. Price 3s. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street ; where may be obtained “They named her 


— before me” and ‘‘ Days of Childhood,” Words and Music by FREDERICK 
ENNA. 





Just Published, price 4s, 


“GENTLE SWALLOW.” 
Words by Sone. 
ED. OXENFORD. 


Moderato. 


Music by 
A. REICHARDT. 











Gen - tle  swal-low, pri’ - thee stay. 
London: C. JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W.; where may be had the 
above Composer’s celebrated song, ‘‘ LOVE’S REQUEST,” in three different keys 


‘GENTLE SWALLOW ” is also published in E flat, 








Published by RICORDI, No. 265, Regent Street, London, W. 


F. CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN ELEGANT VOLUMES, 
For 16s, Post FREE, BY SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. 1, containing 18 Nocturnes. Vol. 4, containing from No, 26 to 42, 
» 3, Ms 8 Valses. azurkas. 
» 3, containing from No. 1 to 25, », 5, Primo Concerto. 
Mazurkas, » 6,8econdo ,, 
Separate Vols. 1s, 6d. each, post free. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
VAGHE ILLUSIONI. Romanza by G. ZuccaRDl ... 
DALLO PROFONDO DEL DANTE. By F. HILLER 
ORY OF LOVE. Song "4. aera 
LA GONDOLA NERA. New Ballata by A. Roro.t 
PESCATORE DI CORALLI. Romanza by F. P. Tost1 
VOUS ET MOI. Mélodie by F. P. Tost1 “i sa us 
LES PAPILLONS, Mélodie by F. P. Tostr ... ast “i 
VIEILLE CHANSON. Tempo di Valzer by F. P. Tosr1 ... 
GIULIA! Melodia by L. DenzA bs ey ae ‘n a5 
RICORDO DI QUISISANA. Serenata 7% DENZA aaa a Pe 
FESTA AL VILLAGGIO, Stornello by L, DEnza ... ad vee tee 
STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT! By L. Caraccroio, English and 
Italian Words os om en ose vas 
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All in Three Keys. 
GIOCONDA-GALOP, for Pianoforte. By A. PONCHIELLI ... ... 
Performed with great success at the Crystal Palace and at the 
Trocadéro in Paris, 
TRAMWAY-GALOP, for Pianoforte. By J. BURGMEIN ... 
Bells for Ditto ... és .. 28, 0d, 

SLEEP. Melody for Pianoforte by Sir 8. W. Brapy, Bart. P- pea 
Tost1’s VIEILLE CHANSON WALTZ. Arranged by J. BuRGMEIN ... 


2 & 2Reee82s228 
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2s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depdt for Signor ANDREA Rurrint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICOADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CramMPon & Co.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 

5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 

Price Lists sent free on application. 


Just Published, price 4s. 


“TIS YEARS SINCE I BEHELD THY FACE.” 
ROMANCE, 
The Words by RALPH PERCY, Ese. 
Dedicated, by permission, to MpME SAINTON-DOLBY. 
The Music by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
“This charming song is one of those singularly fresh, dainty, and beaming 
melodies which, once heard, is retained in the memory, and cannot be forgotten. 
At the same time, in a musical point of view, it possesses merit of a very high 


order. The song is in the key of A, with a compass from C to F. The graceful 
melody |as the advantage of elegant and truly sympathetic words embued with 


Paris: Passage du Grand 
LONDON : 





true poetic feeling.” —News of the World 

A % tuneful vocal romance by Miss Lillie Albrecht, the well-known 
pianist. The melody is flowing and graceful, and lies within a moderate compass 
of voice.” —Jilustrated London News, 

‘fA very charming song, full of grace and melody.”—The Hornet. 

‘‘An elegant song for contralto (compass B to D),in A major and minor, 
which manifests artistic taste and musicianly care.”—The Queen. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
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CONCERTS IN VIENNA. 

Of all things a violinist can wish the very last should be to 
play in Vienna immediately after Joachim and Sarasate. Herr 
Eduard Rappoldi, Royal Saxon Capellmeister, must have felt 
this at the Society's Concert of last Saturday. Herr Rappoldi is 
one of the most able professors of music, Concertmeister, and 
violinists in Germany ; but ability, unfortunately, does not suffice 
for a man to hold his own against virtuosity bordering on en- 
chantment. The public were not wanting in the usual marks of 
appreciative respect, but with simple respect we remain, 
properly speaking, indifferent to a work of art, or an artist, 
when we ought to be filled with delight, transported, and carried 
away. It was not given to Herr Rappoldi to produce an impres- 
sion of this kind, because his style of playing, despite all its 
correctness and technical skill, diffuses no warmth, but really 
leaves the hearer cold. Faultlessly, but without poetry, Herr 
Rappoldi played Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto; evenness of 
tone-colour and bowing, and a dry, didactic style, may become a 
teacher, but from a concert-player we expect something further 
and more original. Everyone, moreover, who has heard the 
Concerto performed by Vieuxtemps himself will admit that, well 
calculated to show off the performer, it may, by clever accentua- 
tion, here fiery and there more tender, produce a far stronger 
impression than it produced under Herr Rappoldi’s bow. In 
Vieuxtemps’ playing there was such a happy mixture of energy 
and gentle, nay, almost womanly, nervousness, that it well-nigh 
transformed the elegance of the composition into poetry. Herr 
Rappoldi’s dispassionate superiority appeared unwilling to do full 
justice even to its elegance. We merely describe our own im- 
pression, and are willing to assume that on the day in question 
the artist was not well disposed, and that our expectations, 
excited by Joachim and Sarasate, were, perhaps, pitched too high. 
When a youth, Herr Rappoldi played in Vienna with much success, 
The concert, which on this occasion did not exceed the proper 
limit, gave us, besides Herr Rappoldi’s playing, a great novelty 
for chorus and orchestra: Schiller’s “ Nani,” set by Hermann 
Goetz, The work cannot be called important, in the sense of 
being anything extraordinary, though, by its dignified treatment, 
and natural, warm feeling, it produces a genuine impression. By 
the unintentional resemblance between this death-lament and the 
early decease of its gifted composer, it affects us even more 
sorrowfully than it otherwise would. For the musician, Schiller’s 
“ Nanie” is as seductive as dangerous. Its purport, so full of 
thought and imagery, charms him; such passages as ‘Sie steigt 
aus dem Meere mit allen Tiéchtern des Nereus und die Klage hebt 
an” appeal to the noblest powers of music. But the hexameter 
is and always will be a measure unfitted for musical purposes, and 
the composer must regularly break it up into portions, Moreover, 
the poem is scarcely calculated to fill without effort a large 
musical canvas, and, therefore, the composer is compelled to intro- 
duce fatiguing repetitions of certain words and sentences. The 
work was given very expressively by the Vocal Association, 
under Kremser’s guidance, and favourably received. The same 
body produced a still more direct impression by two short choruses 
acapella, The first: “Es geht ein Wehen durch den Wald, die 
Windsbraut hér’ ich singen,” we reckon among the most original 
and most beautiful choruses Brahms has written, Tlow genially 
he hits off the spirit of the first line quoted above by a most 
simple employment of the basses continuously in low register and 
long notes! Of lighter purpose and more general stamp is Her- 
beck’s well-known choral song, “Im Maien,” the melodious and 
catching character of which caused the audience to break out into 
vociferous cries of encore. A symphony by Ph. Emanuel Bach 
formed the conclusion, no everyday one, of the concert. How 
seldom do we hear anything of this eminent man, whose style 
constitutes so remarkable a bridge between Sebastian Bach and 
Haydn! With its strange formality and meagre scoring, the 
symphony possesses, it is true, less interest for the general public 
than for the musician, but, thanks to the compressed brevity of 
its three movements, it cannot prove wearisome. . 

Though contenting itself with a simple pianoforte accompani- 
ment, the first concert of the Sing-Akademie produced a good 
impression. The institution boasts a considerable number of fresh 
girls’ voices, and the graceful host imparts to it also a pleasing 





* From the Neue Freie Presse of February 28th. 





physiognomy externally. The men’s voices, on the other hand, 
are in a lamentable minority. The progress made by the institution 
under the zealous and intelligent guidance of Herr Richard 
Heuberger is unmistakable. Simple, melodious choruses like the 
“‘ Altbéhmisches Weihnachtslied” were sung with great precision 
and nice gradation of light and shade; the difficult final chorus, 
however, from Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm certainly did not go 
with the same steadiness and delicacy. Heuberger achieved, also, 
a decided success as a composer with two cleversongs: “ Wandern 
geht mein Liebster” and “ Marinilla ” (Op. 12), which rise through- 
out above the ordinary level without falling into a yearning—a 
dangerous predilection of the composer’s—after the Unusual. 
Mdlle Biichler, who is working her way up and becoming a 
decided favourite with our concert-public, sang the songs with the 
tender feeling and modesty peculiar to her. In one point only 
does she appear very undecided: in the choice of her Christian 
name. For a year and a day, the concert bills have alternated so 
regularly between “ Rachel Biichler ” and “ Recha Biichler” that 
we are beginning to feel curious what her name really is.* Herr 
Eusebius Mandiczewsky, a talented young composer from the 
Bukowina, made a successful début with two “ Minnelieder ” of his 
own composition, which are distinguished for intelligent reading 
of the text, expressive melody, and effective—though for the 
soprano rather high—choral writing. The poem, “ Nachtigall und 
Rose,” on account of its one-toned sentiment, is too comprehen- 
sive for an unaccompanied vocal chorus, and of necessity fatiguing. 
Herr Stocker’s chorus has not escaped this fate despite the 
warm feeling which unmistakably called it into life. Between 
the vocal pieces, Herren Epstein and Hellmesberger, Jun., 
performed very successfully two “Intermezzi” by H.Gradener, and 
two of Schumann’s “ Miirchenbilder,” Op. 113.—At Hellemesberger’s 
last Quartet Soirée, a new pianoforte trio by Goldmark, the 
Scherzo of which especially may be characterised as brilliant, 
met with a highly favourable reception. Having unfortunately 
been prevented from attending, we must console ourselves with 
the hope that the novelty will soon be repeated. 
Epvarp Hanstick. 

[* It must be Rahel, who wept for her children, or Reha, who 
took refuge on the off-side of a boulder. Apply to Fra Angelo— 
whose chanterelle being out of tune should go and hear Méhul’s 
Uthal and punch the pugnacious Grétry in the ribs—W. D. D.] 


——o 


CARDANUS. 
To Dtto Beard, Lg. 

Srr,—Although Hieronymus Cardanus was a pilferer, and stole 
some of my best elenchi, I admire his book, De Subtilitate, and don’t 
like to see him misquoted. Underneath an article, ‘‘ Wagner’s 
Ethics brought to bear.” (M. W. March 6, page 154), I read ‘‘ Nam 
& capillorum radie ad verticem quantum est nasi longitudo.” Pray 
expound the precise signification of the underlined trisyllable, and 
oblige your obedient PoMPONATIUS. 


Trans-Stygian Quarter. 

[For “ radie” substitute radice, and all will be well. Ask the 
poet Naso; or, if he is not in your neighbourhood, apply to Fra 
Angelo, who is in everybody's neighbourhood—ubiquitous, in 
short, and, knowing everything, knows that such a mishap occa- 
sionally turns up as a “ printer's error.” I have received & pro- 
test from Hieronymus himself, but as it was impertinently worded, 
I referred him in like manner (incontinent) to Fra Angelo, If 
Fra Angelo be reticent, tell him that the catamaran ts a wood-log 


of the brine—®D. B.] 








OBERAMMERGAU.—The decennial performances of the Passion- 
Play will take place on the 17th, 23rd, 30th May ; the 6th, 13th, 
16th, 20th, 24th, 27th June; the 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th July; the 
Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th August; the 5th, Sth, 12th, 19th, and 26th 
September. The number of visitors is expected to be very large. _ 

oLoGNA.—A prize of 300 francs has been offered by the Accademia 
Filarmonica for the six best vocal drawing-room re ( pezzi vocali 
da sala), with pianoforte accompaniment ; one of 500 francs for an 
essay on “ The Beautiful in Sacred, Operatic, and Drawing-room 
Music” ; and another of the same amount for a two-part mass (tenor 


and bass), with orchestra, 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

On Monday last the unaccustomed name of Anton Dvorak 
appeared for the second time in the programme of these concerts. 
‘*And who,” some may ask, ‘‘is Anton Dvorak?” The question 
promises to be worth answering, not briefly, but at length, when the 
subject of it shall have lived longer and become better known. By 
the way, it is somewhat strange, having regard to the average pre- 
cocity of composers, to speak thus of a man who has entered upon 
his fortieth year, and left behind him the age at which Mozart, and 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn, their labours finished, went to rest. 
But we must remember that when the second of this illustrious trio 
died he was scarcely known beyond the walls of Vienna, except 
as a song writer, and that it is possible, as the case of Schubert 
proves, for an inspired man to produce with fiery zeal a store of 
masterpieces, of the very existence of which even his next-door 
neighbour, separated from them only by the thickness of a wall, 
shall be ignorant. For aught we can say to the contrary, Anton 
Dvorak may have already accomplished an average life’s work, and 
it is certain that he has done much ; for, like his Viennese prototype, 
he laboured through years of neglect and oblivion, impelled by the 
obligation which the divine gift of musical genius always lays on 
those who possess it. The brief history of Dvorak is worth telling, 
as an illustration of what can be done for art by the State when it 
really seeks to find out and foster talent. Born (1841) in the Bohe- 
mian village of Kralup, Dvorak was brought up to work at his 
father’s trade, but at eighteen years of age, the impulse to music 
being strong within him, he went to Prague, and obtained admission 
to the organ school of Herr Pietsch, supporting himself in a miser- 
ably inadequate manner by playing in the theatrieal orchestra and at 
various churches. Thus the years went on, Dvorak composing 
eagerly in the intervals of working for his bread, and thus, to all 
appearance, they might have been going on now but for the fact that 
the Austrian budget places at the disposal of the Minister of In- 
struction an annual sum for the assistance of young and talented 
artists without means. In a happy moment—the flood in the tide of 
his affairs—Dvorak sought help from this fund, and sent in what Dr 
Hanslick describes as ‘‘ proofs of a decided talent for composition, 
though it was talent still in fermentation.” A stipend being at once 
granted, Dvorak found himself released from drudgery and able to 
turn his energies more than ever towards composition. Still, public 
recognition was denied him, partly because invincible modesty stood 
in the way of even a needful measure of self-assertion. But what 
Dvorak could not do on his own account, Johannes Brahms did for 
him. The influence of the composer of the ‘‘ Deutsches Requiem ” 
soon found the Czeck musician a publisher, and then silent Dvorak 
began to speak in the ears of the world. Have not we in England 
heard some of his Slavonian dances at the Crystal Palace, and (twice) 

his Sextet for Strings at the Popular Concerts ? 

The apparition of this Bohemian in the wake of so many composers 
belonging to the Slavonian and kindred races strengthens the 
impression made by a phenomenon already remarkable. When we 
say that the march of civilisation is westward, we imply that it 
advances from the east, and at present circumstances almost 
incline us to believe that the ancient fountains of ‘sweetness and 
light” are not quite dried up. In music, at any rate, those of the 
great European family who last followed a mysterious law, and 
surged over the Asian frontier, are taking a high place. Russians, 
and their brothers by the Lower Danube, Poles, Hungarians, and 
Czecks are rapidly filling the records of our art with strange names, 
and the process has only begun. It signalises a new departure—a 
fresh invasion from the East, the mother-land of invasions, and soon 
the Teuton, who has long lorded it over the heritage of music, 
may be asking, in the spirit of Bill Nye, “Is our civilisation a 
failure? And is the German played out?” Be this as it may, one 
thing is assured—namely, the introduction by the Eastern composers 
of new and attractive elements into Western music. It isa question 
how far the scales, rhythms, and forms that have prevailed amongst 
us since Haydn commenced his labours are now exhausted. Year by 
year the task of the composer who follows classical models grows 
more severe. He may possess original genius, but even that cannot 
avail when the means of expression are limited and have been 
worked out by preceding masters. Hence it is that musicians of 
the present day more and more incline to go prospecting among the 

fresh fields ” of national music, and herein lies the reason why our 
concert rooms so often resound with strains heard in primitive 
simplicity among the mountains of Scandinavia, on the plains of 
Hungary and Russia, and the hills and valleys of Spain. At a time 
when something like an exhaustion, felt if not admitted, pervades 
Western music, the Eastern composers are welcomed simply because 
they bring new 
race, and we listen with pleasure to quaint rhythms, novel 





material, generated by the national feeling of their | 
i self playing the accompaniments, 





harmonies, and expressive themes. For us this charm exists 
in Dvorak’s compositions, not alone those, the Slavonian 
dances to wit, which are avowedly national, but others 
that, like his Sextet, Serenade for Wind Instruments, and 
Bagatelles, advance no positive claim to such distinctiveness. All, 
whether avowedly or not, are tinged with the national element, in 
subordination to cosmopolitan culture, and hence a freshness which 
comes to us like a breath of pure air to lungs that have long been 
trying to extract oxygen from an exhausted atmosphere. The Sextet 
in A major (Op. 48), played for the second time on Monday night, 
is a good example of the new composer. ‘‘Its plan and method of 
development,” writes Mr J. W. Davison, in the official programme, 
‘‘are altogether original,” but this statement, while perfectly true, 
does not represent its full claim to the rarest of musical qualities. 
We find originality in the character of its themes, especially in 
those of the second movement (elegy), the third (furiant), and the 
fourth, which is an air (varied) of the broadest national type, and so 
puzzling in key that Mr Davison is fain to describe it as, ‘‘in more 
respects than one, calculated to perplex the ear as to absolute 
tonality,” though ‘virtually in A major.” Not less original than 
the themes are, in many cases, their harmonic treatment, while 
nowhere is the higher mission of music neglected, in virtue of which 
it appeals to an inner sense at the same time that it confers physical 
and intellectual gratification. The elaboration of the principal 
movements forms another striking feature in the work. With the 
vigour and animation, not less distinctive of his national type than 
are occasional dreaminess and languor, Dvorak keeps his parts ever 
on the move, and revels in the exercise of polyphonic art. Yet only 
here and there do we observe a tendency to overcrowd the score 
with details, and to obscure the outline by a mist of subordinate 
strokes. The rule is clearness, such as enables the listener to follow 
alike both general plan and filling in. Some of the details confer 
upon the work an exquisite piquancy and grace ; and a first hearing 
of the entire composition involves a series of surprises, so unexpected 
and new are the abounding touches of the master’s hand. Clearly 
we must know much more of Dvorak, and that soon. It remains to 
scatter all doubts concerning him, and to resolve whether he is 
exceptionally represented by the few works from his pen that have 
reached us, or whether he be the rare musician they indicate. 
Dvorak’s Sextet was not the only special feature in the concert 
under notice. Besides playing Sterndale Bennett's favourite ‘‘ Three 
Musical Sketches,” Miss Agnes Zimmermann, assisted by Herr 
Joachim and Signor Piatti, introduced a suite in D minor, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, the work of her own pen. mtg we 4 
enough, the analysis of this suite was preceded in the official book 
by a translation of a letter from Dr von Biilow to the Leipsic Signale, 
in which he expressed a very frank opinion of woman’s musical 
genius. The doctor is not fond of lady musicians, especially when 
they play the piano, but, having been fascinated by the talent of 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, he allows them to possess reproductive 
enius. Sternly, however, he refuses them the genius that is pro- 
uctive. ‘*There will never be a compositoress,” exclaims the 
doctor; ‘there can be only at most a copyist spoilt.” Furthermore, 
he quotes a remark of his own once made to Herr Jaéll, as reason 
for not listening to some of Mdme Jaéll’s music: ‘‘I do not believe 
in the feminine of the notion Creator. . . I consider ladies 
who compose far more objectionable than those who would like to 
be elected deputies.” This was ungallant of the doctor, and only 
to be explained by reference to the fact of his undisguised horror of 
‘petticoat pianists.”’ But it was also ‘‘ hard lines” for Miss Zim- 
mermann that the doctor should step in thus, just before the playing 
of the suite, pooh-pooh the whole thing, and point her out as a 
‘*copyist spoilt.” However, no particular harm came of it. In 
fact, had the audience been polled on the question, it might have 
appeared that they prefer a copyist spoilt to any “‘ creator” whose 
handiwork stops short at the ‘‘ without form and void” stage. 
Miss Zimmermann’s composition has both order and fulness. It 
comprises five movements—an opening allegro, a canon on the un- 
usual interval of the seventh. a gavotte, an allegretto sostenuto, and a 
final gigue. All these are exceedingly well made, and both the 
gavotte and canon are charming. Of passion or sentiment, there is 
very little in the work. Miss Zimmermann’s writings are more 
remarkable for intellect than emotion; but even were the case 
otherwise, we should hardly expect deep fecling in music of this 
particular class. Enough that the suite is a work which establishes 
Miss Zimmermann’s claim to be a ‘‘ compositoress,” and confounds 
Dr von Biilow, to whom it should be dedicated. How it was played 
by the fair author and her famous colleagues we need not say. The 
vocal part of the concert was supplied by Herr Henschel’s ‘‘ Serbis- 
ches Liederspiel,” with Miss Lillien Bailey, Mdlle Hohenschild, Mr 
Shakespeare, and Mr Thorndike as the singers ; Herr Henschel him- 
Regarding the merits of this 
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work we said enough on the occasion of its performance last 
While not unconscious of them during the mt rie of rehearing, ipod 
were fully awake to the fact that the songs are ten in number, and 
that the whole ten were sung. A celebrated vocalist once con- 
strained himself, out of compliment, to hear a distinguished pianist 
play Beethoven's great Sonata in B flat (Op. 106), al, at the end of 
the first movement, which he fondly took to be the end of the work 
he exclaimed, “ Beautiful !” adding, with equal emphasis, “but 
long.” His verdict might not unjustly be transferred to Herr 
Henschel’s ‘‘ Liederspiel,” as performed at the Popular Concerts ; if, 
indeed, we do not go so far as to question the fitness of such a 
composition for the place. The fact that the audience seemed 
pleased would, we need hardly say, have no bearing on the matter 
one way or another. 
—_o—— 


FERDINAND HILLER AND ZELTER IN VIENNA. 


Our readers will remember that, a short time since, Ferdinand 
Hiller delivered here a lecture on “ Vienna fifty-two years ago.” 
Many friends of music and literature will probably be pleased to 
hear that the lecture is published in the last number of Paul 
Lindau’s Nord wnd Sud. We have read it with double pleasure 
from the fact of our comparing it with the letters written to 
(ioethe by Zelter, the composer and musical director, concerning 
his own visit to Vienna in the summer of 1819—that is only 
seven years earlier than Hiller’s, The Goethe-Zelter Correspond- 
ence is far from being as familiar to the general public as 
might be supposed ; this is demonstrated by the astounding fact 
that, though the Correspondence appeared in Six Parts in 1834, 
it has not up to the present (that is, six-and-forty years after- 
wards!) reached a second edition. With the reader’s permission, 
we will, therefore, here give—as marginal notes, so to speak, on 
Hiller’s lecture—a few reminiscences from the work on the 
musical Vienna of Zelter’s day. 

The beginning amuses and flatters us both in Hiller and Zelter, 
for we are always fond of hearing how slowly people travelled 
only fifty years ago. It took Hiller quite eight-and-twenty 
hours to go from Weimar to Leipsic, and nearly as many 
from Leipsic to Dresden; Zelter informs us that his 
voyage on the Danube from Regensburg to Vienna lasted six 
days. Immediately after his arrival, Zelter hurried off to the 
Karntnerthor-Theater, to hear Rossini’s Ofel/o. For a strict 
musician of the epoch, his opinion is remarkably tolerant: 
“ Rossini is, beyond doubt, a man of genius; he plays with tones, 
and so tones play with him.” Zelter is of opinion that he had heard 
Mozart's Titus performed better in Weimar than in Vienna. 
“All female singers (four in number) who might have been 
grandmothers, but all well-trained.” The singers and musicians 
at the Karntnerthor-Theater were, we are informed, too hard- 
worked and the members of the orchestra badly treated beyond 
conception. Despite of this, “all children of the Muses are,” in 
Vienna, “ as plump and merry as weasels.” 

Of the joyous goings-on in the Prater Zelter writes in high 
glee, but adds sadly even then (1819) the melancholy statement : 
“T am told things are no longer what they were.” “ For such 
views,” he wisely goes on to observe, “a stranger has no taste, 
and I feel glad when I can throw off the Berliner.” We also 
find that, manifesting as he does a passionate love of fireworks, 
he remarks sympathetically of Stuwer, that the good pyrotechnist 
is, as a rule,so unfortunate as to have bad weather, a fact for 
which the public evince the greatest commiseration. Himself a 
man of the people, Zelter retained all his life a frank liking for 
everything of a folk-like nature, and direct from the heart comes 
the assertion: “In Vienna you may find everthing except 
wearisomeness, Anyone who chooses meets here with genuine 
humanity,” : 

There are two striking observations of his on theatrical 
orchestras, He says first: “The double bass is dad here in a 
slanting. position when it is played, so that the performer is 
seated.” This strange fashion, which appears to have soon gone 
out, pleased Zelter, and he would like to have seen it adopted 
everywhere, “for the confounded goose's-necks with their 
spikes” offend his eye. Quite as striking is his-second remark 
that at the Burgtheater he found that they had carried out his old 
idea “ of placing the orchestra so low down that people do not see 
the shock-heads of the musicians, while the music issues forth 
clear and plain.” Hecannot “ imagine anything more unbecoming 





to a stage, than that anyone has to see for hours together the fine 
shapes of the characters in magnificent dresses and everything 
which goes to make up a good scene, flitting here and there 
between the infamous bushes of hair of people in front of them.” 
That Richard Wagner's idea of sinking tie orchestra should have 
existed as a wish of Zelter’s is very intelligible, and we look upon 
such an arrangement as a simple postulate of scenic illusion; but 
that Zelter should have seen his wish fulfilled in the Burgtheater, 
Vienna, astonishes us. His demands in this line were probably 
very moderate, for it is only a few years since the orchestra of the 
Burgtheater was lowered to a really useful and practical depth. 
Of the musical notabilities of Vienna, Salieri appears to have 
interested Zelter most. ‘The old fellow,” writes Zelter, “is still 
so full of music and melody, that he speaks in melodies, and is, as 
it were, only thus understood. It is the greatest pleasure for me 
to creep after this example of genuine nature and find him in- 
variably as true as he is cheerful.” The company, too, of Joseph 
Weigl was exceptionally agreeable to him. “ Weigl is a hand- 
some, stately man of the world. His productions are correct, 
reasonable, natural, and possessed of character; he is most suc- 
cessful in middling subjects, and whatever effect he makes he will 
make in his lifetime.” It is a remarkably long time before Zelter 
comes to speak about Beethoven, though Goethe took far more 
interest in that master than in Salieri and Weigl. Zelter under- 
stood music far too well and was, generally speaking, far too 
artistically organised, not to appreciate Beethoven's mighty genius, 
but he did not like Beethoven, whose music went decidedly beyond 
the measure of the notions to which he was accustomed. “I 
admire Beethoven with affright,” Zelter once wrote to Goethe. So, 
too, the wish to make Beethoven’s personal acquaintance appears 
to have been mixed up in Zelter with a kind of dread. Tio 
months did he tarry in Vienna without seeing Beethoven. It is 
true that he informs Goethe, from time to time, that he intends 
visiting Beethoven, but he is always easily consoled when the pro- 
ject comes to nothing. “ Beethoven lives in the country, but no 
one can tell me whereabouts. I thought of writing to him, but 
am informed he is well nigh inaccessible because his hearing is 
nearly gone. Perhaps it is better for us to remain as we were, 
since it might put me in a bad temper to find him in one.” At 
length, he set out to visit Beethoven in “ Médlingen.” “ He wanted 
to come to Vienna, so we met on the high road, got out of our 
conveyances, and embraced each other most cordially.” Beet- 
hoven then went on to Vienna, while Zelter proceeded to 
Modling, and to that “indescribably beautiful spot,” Briihl. 
The following “joke” is related to Goethe with especial 
satisfaction: “On this trip, I had Steiner, the music-puDlisher, 
with me, and, as there cannot be much intercourse with a deaf 
man on the highway,a regular meeting was arranged for 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon at Steiner’s music-shop. After dinner, we drove 
back directly to Vienna. As full as a badger and as tired as a 
dog, I lay down and so over-slept myself that everything escaped 
my memory. So I went to the theatre, and there, on perceiving 
Beethoven at a distance, I felt as though I had been crushed by a 
thunder-bolt, The same thing happened to him on catching sight 
of me, but the theatre was not the place for coming to an 
understanding with a man whe had lost his hearing. The point 
now follows: Despite the large amount of blame, deserved or not, 
which is bestowed on Beethoven, he enjoys a degree of considera- 
tion paid only to pre-eminent men. Steiner had ‘forthwith made 
known that Beethoven would personally appear for the first time, 
at 4 o'clock, in his (Steiner's) narrow shop, which holds only some 
six or eight persons, and thus he issued, as it were, invitations, 
so that half a hundred clever people, who filled the shop and 
spread over the space before it, waited altogether in vain. I 
learned the rights of the case the next day, when I received a 
letter from Beethoven, in which he apologised very earnestly (and 
for me very fortunately), because, like myself, he had indulged 
in a pleasant sleep and missed the appointment.” For us, this 
Comedy of Errors possesses, independently of the joke, the 
higher recommendation of bearing testimony to the general and 
high esteem in which Beethoven was held in Vienna. 

Of the musical nature of the Viennese, Zelter formed a very 
favourable opinion; he was not deceived by hearing scarcely 
aught but Italian sung in society. “Rossini rules, whether he 
will or no; that is freedom. And the Italians are right. The 
voice wants to sing for its own sake, and whoever lets it have its 
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“They know something here about music, 
pared with Italy, which fancies itself the sanctifying church. But 
they are really profoundly learned here. They are pleased with 
anything, but the best alone retains a permanent hold on them. 
They will listen to a mediocre opera, if well cast; but a good 
work, even when not confided to the best hands, affords them 
lasting delight. Beethoven is lauded by them to the sky, because 
he really works hard, and because he is alive; but the man who 
causes to flow past them the national humour like a pure spring 
unmixed and mingling with no other stream is Haydn, who lives 
in, because he comes from, them. ‘They seem toforget him every 
day, and yet every day he is born afresh for them.” And with 
these significant words we will close our short anthology. 
Epuarp Hanstick. 


o- — 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr Carl Rosa’s season of opera at this house ended last Saturday, 
and its closing week was not without distinctive features. On Wed- 
nesday the manager added J/ Trovatore to the list of works produced ; 
less, perhaps, by reason of a public demand for it than because it 
was considered best fitted to introduce a new soprano, Mdme Telma, 
to our lyric stage. Though the performance of Verdi’s gloomy opera 
was purely ‘‘ occasional,” there were signs about it of the adequate 
preparation which has long been one of the laws of Mr Rosa’s 
government. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well in 
the opinion of this real artist-manager, and even /1 Trovatore—most 
luckless of musical dramas—seeing how often it is ‘‘ scamped ”"— 
received as great attention from him as though the average opera-goer 
did not like it too much to be particular. Mdme Telma’s nervous- 
ness proved a material drawback to the success of her first appearance, 
and it would certainly be premature, possibly unjust, to criticise 
what she did under trying conditions. It might even be unsafe to 
follow a natural impulse, and urge that in attempting the part of 
Leonora she essayed a task beyond her present powers. We will 
only remark, therefore, that. the lady gave evidence of possessing 
means, both vocal and artistic, which may, with due cultivation and 
the exercise of patience, give her a footing upon the stage to which 
she aspires. In other respects the opera was well cast, Miss 
Josephine Yorke fully coming up to the most melodramatic ideal of 
Azucena, Mr Maas singing the music of Manrico to the entire satis- 
faction of his large audience, and Mr Ludwig obtaining for “II 
balen” the encore which every representative of the Count antici- 
pates with almost touching confidence. Miynon was chosen for the 
last night, and performed with a cast differing from the one already 
familiar only in that the part of Frederic was taken by Miss Yorke 
instead of by Mdme Dolaro. It is unnecessary, therefore, to dwell 
minutely upon what was done; the less because Mr Carl Rosa’s 
appearance as conductor, for the first and last time during the season 
claims more than a word of notice and congratulation. — Everybody 
sympathised with Mr Rosa in the illness which removed him from 
active work, while it may be taken for granted that sympathy was 
deepened by the fact that the manager’s ailment arose from exces- 
sive labour. Under circumstances easily conceivable, Mr Rosa's 
absence from his post might have led to grave misfortune. But 
though obliged to be absent in person, Mr Rosa left his energetic 
and artistic spirit behind him, and found in Signor Randegger a 
locum tenens who could be entrusted not only for ability but for the 
devotedness without which knowledge and skill go no more than a 
little way. The campaign was victoriously fought, therefore, even 
though the general-in-chief lay hors de combat, and among the most 
brilliant successes of opera the English season of 1880 claims by 
right a place. None the less, however, were the public glad to see 
Mr Rosa at his post on Saturday night, and eager to give him such 
a reception as might best prove their cordial feelings. It is true of an 
English audience—as, perhaps, of no other—that they regard in the 
light of a personal friend any entrepreneur or artist who brings to his 
work conscientiousness and high principle. It is Mr Rosa’s good 
fortune to be so looked upon, and the fact declared itself in thunders 
of applause on Saturday night. The recollection of that which was 
at once a greeting and a farewell may not inappropriately accompany 
him as an abiding incentive throughout the provincial tour upon 
which he has just entered. At the close of the performance 
demonstrations of public esteem were again forthcoming ; but this 
time Mr Rosa gracefully brought forward Mr Randegger and Mr 
aie rary the ea, as worthy to share in the reward-- 
an act not less according to justice than i i 
them fell the heat and Seice of the ig ee ee 

Retrospect of a season so short is easy and need not be long. 
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way is its man.” He judges the musical public of Vienna thus: | We have so often dwelt upon the individual merits of the artists and 
and that when com- | the excellence of the ensemb‘e that further remarks would be 


supererogatory. Not wholly uncalled for, on the other hand, is the 
expression of a hope that managers generally may take a leaf out of 
Mr Carl Rosa’s book, and that the opera-going public knowing now 
how things can be done at popular prices, and under the 
conditions imposed upon what is, in a special sense, a ‘* passing 
show,” may learn to resent the doing of anything less. The great 
charm of Mr Rosa’s representations lies in the artistic spirit that 
dominates them, and upon that spirit our public will insist when they 
have seen a little more evidence of its working. As to the enterprise 
of the past season, it is enough to mention the words Aida, 
Lohengrin, Mignon, and The Taming of the Shrew, The production 
of the first three operas in English, and of the last for the first time 
in this country, are achievements of which all concerned have 
reason to be proud, and for which the lovers of opera in the 
vernacular should be grateful. The result opens up a wide question 
as regards the future of lyric drama amongst us, but it is a question 
that needs separate discussion. Enough that in the great and 
undoubted succe§s of Mr Rosa's season, together with the conditions 
of its management, a way is suggested out of the maze in which 
opera in England seems every year to become more involved. 


sO 


PROVINCIAL MUSICIANS. 
Repty to “ Pencerpp GwFFyn.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Drar Sir,—Kindly allow me to thank “ Pencerdd Gwffyn ” for 
his notice of my letter upon “ Provincial Musicians.” At the same 
time, I scarcely think he quite grasps my idea. Te says, in effect, 
that if, instead of writing about minor composers, I had asked 
information about people who had acquired at least metropolitan, 
it may be national, fame, I would have got it more easily. Of 
that I have no doubt whatever, but, unfortunately, it is not about 
such men as the Linleys and Loders I require to learn much. They 
are public property already. Those I want to know about are 
musicians who, whatever their merits, may be termed unknown or 
obscure, whose fame (such as it is) is purely loca/, and one would 
naturally suppose that the “ pride of birthplace,” which “ Pencerdd 
Gwffyn” speaks of, would inspire some resident of the district in 
question to step forward and do what he could to preserve t' e 
memories of such people from oblivion. 

It surprises me, however, that a Somersetshire man should have 
known nothing about men so famous (locally) in their days as 
James Brooks, of Bath, and the Broderips. Although born three 
hundred miles from that county, I am happy to say I know some- 
thing about both the lives and works of some of its composers, 
whose memories I love and esteem, “ Pencerdd Gwffyn” men- 
tions being well acquainted with Mr Windsor in 1849 and 1850, 
but does not say in what year that gentleman died. Towever, I 
am thankful for his notice, and fear I must agree with him that I 
will not find many enthusiasts ready to play the part of “Old 
Mortality.” Yours truly, D. Baprin. 

P.S.—By the way, in my last letter there is a misprint. You 
make me speak of Joseph Avy, of Nuneaton, ‘The name ought to 
be Key. 








Hanover.—Herr Hans von Biilow is now making a tour, which 
will include. among other towns Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Posen, 
Stettin, Stralsund, Griefswald, Zittau, Reichenberg (in Bohemia), 
Gorlitz, Liegnitz, Schweidnitz, Breslau, Kénigsberg, and Dantsic. 
He intends to be here at the beginning of April to meet the 
“ Violin-Fairy,” Mad. Norman-Néruda, and Mr Charles Halle, 
who will give a concert on the 5th or 6th of the month just named. 

Sin Junivs Bengvict.—By arrangement with Mr Arthur 
Chappell, the veteran musician who has acted as “ conductor ” of 
the Popular Concerts ever since their institution announces a 
benefit performance in St James's Hall on Wednesday, the 24th 
inst. On this occasion nearly the whole of the programme will 
be devoted to Sir Julius Benedict's music, including a string 
quartet, written some years ago, but never performed, a sonata in 
E minor, for piano and violin, a duet, ‘ Soirées Champétres,” 
for piano and violoncello, and a romance for violin, harp, and 
piano, The instrumentalists promised are, in addition to Sir 
Julius and Lady Benedict, Mdlle Janotha, MM. Straus, Ries, 
Zerbini, Piatti, and John Thomas. The vocalists are Mrs Osgood, 
Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley. With such attractions 
a “ bumper” is certain.— Daily Telegraph. 
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KUHE’S BRIGHTON FESTIVAL. 


Not a little curious was it to observe at this festival the different 
treatment accorded by the public to new music and to the old. The 
former called forth but feeble interest and little patronage, whilst the 
latter drew vast audiences. Works written for the occasion by 
eminent English composers, sometimes, were performed to but a 
meagre attendance, but Handel’s Messiah, which closed the festival, 
drew one of the largest crowds ever assembled together under the 
dome. Surely it must be perplexing for a manager to find that the 
charm of novelty, usually so alluring, should in music so often lose 
its attractive power. Influenced by the praiseworthy desire to 
catch the freshest inspiration of genius or talent, and goaded by the 
press to produce something new, he must feel it embarrassing to see 
his newest offerings received as things flat, stale, and unprofitable, 
and think it labour misspent to run here and there for that which 
when found, proves less acceptable to the public than materials 
always at hand. Besides the worry of seeking out novelty, there is 
the toil of preparing it for representation. True it is,a band such 
as Mr Kuhe engages needs little drill, yet the work of the copyist 
must be supplemented by watchful revision, and new copies proved 
by trials that absorb much valuable time. Again, the chorus will, 
perhaps, require months of practice to qualify them for taking 
important parts in compositions totally unfamiliar to their ears. 
Indeed the labour and patience required to fit together the complex 
machinery of an orchestra to a new work of any magnitude are 
beyond the belief of strangers to the task. And when the display 
is made to empty benches, or unsympathetic auditors, the result is 
discouraging and mortifying. There is also a double responsibility 
attached to the undertaking, for the manager stands surety to his 
patrons for the value and quality of the musical subject he intro- 
duces, and is also answerable to the author for efficiency of repre- 
sentation. If antagonism arise between the critics and the composer, 
or the public fail in responding to the claims for excellence and 
beauty the writer demands for his inventions, then the poor manager 
is likely to fall foul of both parties, and to become the “ buffer” 
between those who say, ‘‘ No, no! we will have none of it,” and he 
who cries, ‘‘ Yes, yes! you must and shall.” For of a truth com- 
posers are often so convinced of the exquisite merits of their fancies 
that if those charms fail to catch the public ear, they will declare it 
is the medium that is to blame—either the band was weak, or the 
chorus flat, or the soloists had colds, or the audience were perverse 
and stupid. For any, or all, of these things the manager is respon- 
sible, and should the darling child of a composer's genius be stifled 
in its first cry, the manager, like a culprit nurse, is charged with 
the catastrophe. Under such circumstances it is surprising to find 
an impresario willing to stoop to such a slippery load. Mr Kuhe 
has, however, valiantly borne the burden upon his own shoulders, 
Shutting his eyes to pecuniary risks, ignoring drudgery inseparable 
from the task, and treating lightly artistic responsibility, he has 
devoted places in his festival programme to any new works with 
claims for such a distinction. Evidently he considers it a duty he 
owes to townsmen, who esteem him so highly, to place before them 
for entertainment and education in art, the very first instalment of 
the products that English musicians supply. 

The apathy shown by Brightonians towards new musical works 
is not uncommon to Englishmen generally. For although in the 
interests of trade and science this country is perhaps more keenly 
alive than any other, yet, it must be confessed, in art there is little 
apparent anxiety or curiosity. At any rate, we are wondrously 
content with old achievements. Vetera extollimus, recentium incuriosi. 
This habit, or propensity, has led foreigners to charge us with 
lacking the capacity to enjoy what is new, and with a disposition 
to oppose the progress of Art that has even led us to overlook the 
workings of Nature, which never for an instant stays in its endless 
course of change. But perhaps those who really understand our 
character will hardly say we do not possess the power of apprecia- 
tion. If we unfortunately seem deaf to new impressions, that, it 
need not be said, is no evidence that we are insensible to the familiar 
sublime. May not our very constancy to old music be reckoned 





asa proof that we have the high, if not rare, faculty of retaining a 
love for what we have deemed good and great in art? Like the true 
and faithful husband, gazing upon the beloved face and form of his 
wife with placid delight from year to year, and from youth to age— 
yes, like him, who assuredly proves his fidelity by being unmoved to 
rapture at the sight of blooming loveliness, so should the man be 
respected who retains through life an open heart for lofty and 
glowing themes heard and cherished in early days. Such a one 
should more readily be ranked amongst the true lovers of the Muse 
than he who flies from strains, dear as his mother-tongue, for every 
strange prattle. Possibly, however, the conviction held by genera- 
tions of Englishmen, that sublimity was reached in Handel’s music, 
may have bred a contempt that has led to indifference. There is un- 
doubtedly in the present day a certain form of hysteria prevalent in 
music which the undemonstrative Briton looks upon with suspicion: 
It seems to him indeed the outcome of disease rather than the 
quickening of healthy life, and he looks upon music that vents itself 
in ravings as mere phrensy. Art, he deems, should be to his soul 
what the glorious sun is to the world, and he loves, like one basking 
in the sun’s rays, to let the blessed musical radiance calmly fall! 
and fill his being. Now, whilst wishing to indulge in the reverie of 
sounds as sweet as light, he often finds some flighty creature flashing 
across his vision the petty glare of rushlight genius, and if he fails 
to notice it, he is told that blindness has fallen upon him. Many 
true lovers of the sublime were to be found under the pavilion dome 
at the last concert of the Brighton Festival listening to the majestic 
strains of Handel’s Messiah, and few even of the unthinking or 
prejudiced could remain insensible to its marvellous might and 
overpowering magnificence. PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
March 5th, 1880. 


—_— 0-—-—— 


KIEL'S “ WALZER FUR STREICHQUARTETT.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Str,—The ‘Waltz Quartet” of Friedrich Kiel, recently in- 
troduced at one of the Saturday Popular Concerts, is dedicated to no 
less a personage than the renowned strategist, Von Moltke, who 
takes interest in other music besides that which excites to military 
ardour, and is an earnest well-wisher to the “ Hochschule” (frequently 
referred to)—thanks to the unbending principles of its animating 
guide and spirit, the most unassailable stronghold of art-conservatism 
in Europe. Herr Friedrich Kiel was first made known to frequenters 
of the Popular Concerts by his Pianoforte Quartet in A minor, 
introduced by Mr Charles Hallé on the 5th December, 1874, and 
played by that artist, in association with Mdme Norman-Neruda, 
Mr Zerbini, and Signor Piatti, (eighth concert of the seventeenth 
season). If he cannot be cited among the individually original 
composers of his time, no impartial judge will question the perfect 
freedom with which he handles his materials : and that he is not 
merely one of those at whom Wagner sneers, as “ hungry contra- 
puntists,” the Walzer fiir Streichquartett ” would alone suffice to 
prove. Your obedient servant, Lone. 
[We are obliged to Lord Long, who seems to know the long 
and short of it; but we could have told his Lordship the short and 
long of it had he fallen into the clutches of Mr T. Duff Short at 


Bayreuth, in 1866.—C. Dueer. } 








Sr PrrerspurcH.—The pianoforte arrangement of a four-act 
opera, Tarufs Bulba, with German and Russian text, has just been 
published. The composer is W. F. Kiihner, and the work will, in 
all likelihood, soon be performed here. . 

Hamsurcu.—Among the audience who witnessed the 14th per- 
formance of Anton Rubinstein’s Nero at the Stadttheater, were the 
Messrs Gye, and so delighted were they that Mr Ernest Gye wrote 
a letter in French to Herr Pollini, in which, among other things, he 
said: ‘‘Je vous fais mes compliments sur Néron, que vous avez 
monté si magnifiquement; je n'ai jamais vu une chose si belle. 
‘‘Tt is settled,” adds the Signale, whence the above is taken, ‘‘ that 
this magnificent operashall be performed in London,and that the com- 
poser shall conduct it on the first night.” (No, it isn’t.—Dr Buivce. ) 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 1879-80. 


Dirgector—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 


The Last Concert but One of the Season. 
THE THIRTY-SIXTH POPULAR CONCERT 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 15, 1880. 
PART I. 

OTTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for four violins, two violas, and two 
violoncellos—MM. JoacutM, L. Rres, PoLtitzeR, WIENER, 
STRAUS, ZERBINI, -——-——, and PIATTI .., a x ... Mendelssohn, 

SONG, “Le Vailon”—Mr ARTHUR OSWALD ... ee te ... Gounod, 

SONATA, in D minor, for pianoforte alone—Miss AGNxs ZIMMER- 

MANN is oa cai - as a. 





: <n RR eber. 
PART II, 
DUO CONCERTANTE, in A minor, for two violins (first time)— 
MM. JoacHiM and STRAUS ... we as nese” gS 
SONG, ‘‘ To Chloe”—Mr ARTHUR OsWalLp ... a , ... Bennett. 
VARIATIONS on “Ich binder Schneider Kakadu,” for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello—-Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, MM. 
JOACHIM and PIaTTI = ... Beethoven, 


“Gonductor—Mr ZERBINI. 


The Last Concert but One of the Season. 
SEVENTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT. 


THIS DAY, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 138, 1880, 
QUINTET, in C major, Op. 29, for two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello—MM. JoacuiM, L. Rres, STRAUS, ZERBINI, and 
PIATTI , ne aR sae es és oa ae ... Beethoven. 
SONG, ‘‘O Fatima, etereo dono ”—Miss Martian MCKENZIE . Weber, 
BARCAROLLE, in F sharp major, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle 
JANOTHA ... ae ae a ve = v sos ... Chopin, 
SONATA, ‘‘Il Trillo del Diavolo,” for violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment—Herr JOACHIN _ ... en fe E 
SONG, “ The Willow Song”—Miss MARIAN MCKENZIE ... 
TRIO, in E major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mdlle 
JaNoTHA, MM. Joacut™M and PraTri - = one ... Mozart. 
Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 


ON 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 17, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
QUARTET, in A minor, Op. 130, for two violins, viola and violon- 


_ violoncel io—MM. Joacur, L, Rigs, Srravs, and Piatti ... Beethoven. 
AN DANTE, in F major, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle JanoTua ... Beethoven. 
QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 131, for two violins, viola, and violon- 


cello—MM. Joacut, L. Rres, StRAUS, and PratTr... Beethoven, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Asax.—Teucer, or Telamon? Sterndale Bennett, not Gounod, 
we are pleased to be able to state. 

PoLtkaw.—Polkaw, where art thou? We must write to Jeanne 
D’Arc, that most seductive of witch-warriors. Quw’est ce? First 
application and last. Hendecasyllabics are better than nothing. 
How is Annette, the Frou Frou of the keys ? 








MARRIAGE. 

On March 10, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Rev. J. 
F. MacCallan, Vicar of New Basford, assisted by the Rev. E. Payne, 
ARTHUR WILLIAM, only son of Witttam LAMBERT, Esq., of Map- 
perley Hall, Notts., to Emity Barpstey, youngest daughter of 
Henry Farmer, Esq., Lenton, Notts. 

DEATHS. 

On March 3, at 2, Howick Place, Victoria Street, W. H. BELLAMY 
Esq., aged 81. , 

On March 6, at 42, New Bond Street, CHarites Coote, in the 
72nd year of his age. The funeral will take place at Kensal Green 
Cemetery this day, Saturday, March 13th, at twelve o'clock. 
Friends will kindly accept this the only intimation. 

On March 7, at his residence in Coventry, after a protracted 
and painful illness, Mr W. Cuarter, the well-known and highly 
esteemed professor of that town. 
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A HINT FOR SOME MODERN PIANISTS. 
To Otte Beard. 
EAR BEARD,—Glancing at the Memoirs of Glinka, the 
/ Russian composer, I fell over the passage referring to John 
Field, pupil of Muzio Clementi and master of Friar Liszt, which, 





thinking it might, peraunter, interest sundry of your readers, I 
have translated, and herewithal cast at your feet. 
GrumMorE Grummorsom (Bart.). 
LISZT v. RUSSIAN FIELD. 
(Translated by Grummore Grummorsom, Bart. ) 

‘‘Though I did not hear him very often, I still recollect his 
playing, which was tender and powerful at the same time, and 
stamped with admirable precision. You would have said, not that 
he struck the piano, but that his fingers fell on the notes like large 
rain-drops spread about as pearls on velvet. Ido not—and in this 
I agree with all those who, being sincerely fond of music, have 
heard Field—I do not share the opinion of Liszt, who one day told 
me he thought this master's h ying ‘‘endormi.” No; Field’s 
playing was nothing of the sort ; on the contrary, it was often bold, 
capricious, and unexpected. But he took care not to degrade art to 
the level of charlatanism. Beating steaks, after the manner of the 
fashionable pianists of the present day, ‘ was not his ideal.’” 

I thought this, peraunter, might interest sundry of your readers, 
and am, Sir, extremely yours, 

GrumMorE GruMMorsoM (Bart.). 


assets 





—— - 


That is the “ Inquiry Motive,” according to Old Nick. 
Middlemount, March 14th. G. G. (Bart.). 


A Dream. 


Otro Brarp.—I am obliged to Sir Grummore, who 
might have saved himself the pains. Why, let me 
inquire— 











(Inquiry motive.) 
Fra Angelo only knows. Fra Angelo! Fra Angelo! 
Voice oF Fra ANGELO FROM CHaron’s Boat (singing) : 
I am the Devil on two sticks— 
Pivto (vociferate).—A quatre ! 
Cerservs.--Bow! wow! wow! 
Piuto.—Quiet! Cerberus. Cave canem! 
Fra ANGELO (singing) :— 
* I am the devil on two sticks, 
And know quite enough of acoustics 
To ” 
Otto Brarp.—Was it to pose sundry readers ? 
Fra ANGELO.—Si le nez de Cléopatre etit été plus court 
toute la face de la terre aurait changé (singing) :— 
** Je suis le Diable a qua ‘ 
Otto Brarp.—Blow Pascal! Blow Cleopatra and her 
nose (angrily). Was it, I repeat, to pose sundry readers ? 
Fra ANGELO.—Inquire within —~ 
Sa (SENT AOST so 
ae = ya — hes 
e ¥ —e_£,— 





(Inquiry motive.) 
Der Gorhang falie schnelt. 
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Dr Grirr.—How now? What's the matter with you ? 

Mr Sipgey Ham.—Oh! 

Dr Grier ( feels pulse).—By Jove! One hundred and seventy- 
five! What's up? 

Mr Sipky Ham.—A dream I've had. I thought I was at 
Walter Bache’s concert and heard Faust. Oh! Oh! 

Dr Grirr.—The “ Damnation ” of Berlioz ? 

Mr Stipry Ham.—No—no! of Liszt. 


| 
Dr Grier (startled).—Demnition ! 
Mr Sipry Ham (groaning).—Oh! Oh my bones! ( falls asleep.) 
Dr Grier.—I have him now. I'll Sangrado him a bit. 
Bistourg and hot water. Ha! 
Mr Simvgy Ham (singing in his sleep).— 











e — 

Dr GrirFr.—He sleeps and sings fragmentarily. He wont 
awake. I'll let him bleed some ounce (bleeding Mr Ham). Soft, 
that will do. Now for hot water-———— 

Mr Sipgéy Ham (singing)— 











Dr Grirr.—He sleeps and sings fragmentarily. His mouth’s 
open. [’ll administer the boiling fluid (pours hot water down the 
throat of Mr Ham). ; : 

Mr Smwxy Ham (shrieking involuntarily).— Ahi! Heiaha! 


(sings) —_p 














Dr Grrer.—Bother Dannreuther, with his metamorphosis of 
themes! He'll kill my patient, and I shall lose his custom. Dem- 
nition! I could have kept him in ever so long. 

Mr Smey Ham (restless—sings)— 


- GrieF.—Shall I bleed him again? No. He has bled too 
much. 
Mr Swry Ham (singing)— 


© Why did I  go?oh! why? 
Dr Grier.—Poor fellow! It’s allover! He sleeps and sings 


fragmenterily ! 
Mr Sipey Ham (delirious —awaking suddenly).— Hojotoho ! 


Heihaho ! (sings wildly)— 
—fe--te —1- ae ea 
ie a eee {Peg ee 


e O! Of O!:00 0:00 0: 00 0:0! 
Port Admiral you be d——! 

Dr Grizr.—He’s all right (exultingly). I have cured him. 
Ah! He sleeps. 

Mr Sipgry Ham (sinking off gradually into a sound sleep).— 
Inquiry Motive! (sings)— 


7, 


Ha! A dream!—dream—drea——m oh ! (sleeps.) 
Dr Grier.—Good. He must go to the Richter concerts. I'll 
[Exit De Grier. 
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Schluss folgt. 





TO LEO DELIBES. 


Aussi, Monsieur, ai-je écrit lV’accord brut 
de Fa diese mineur. Voyez plutét §e—— 
Mendelssohn. 





Cette distribution de l'accord simple, Fa diése mineur, 
Monsieur de Paris, est incontestablement la mienne. Voyez 
plutét §&c,—— Chopin. 


poe ie ep mnie 
——a = 
n 


Haltes la, mon gendre! Pourquoi me troubler? Cette 
phrase mélodique est @ mot. Ne me delibes pas, je t’en prie. 
Voyez plutét §¢,.—— Heroiv. 








af % Be 
a == 


Allons done, cher confrére! Jai déja retiré cette moitié 
de phrase d’une ceuvre quia fait four, et je vais la remettre 














ie niprvens 


Swe: Pamst tata 


a eee 
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dans une autre que je travaille a l'heure méme. Voyex 


plutét §e.— 

















Qu'est-ce? Sandis! Cadedis! Milte bombes de bombes ! 
C'est fourbé de ma Valse Démoniaque—“ De Tribus Im- 
Jultien. 


postoribus ! ” 











: “TO HUGO HEERMANN. 
LigeBE Frevunp! 


: = 


a 
Hoch! Hoch! 


Tut WHISTLING ALCHEMYST. 

F a M-August-1875. 

Oo —— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Herr Rvsinsrer’s Nero, it is now definitively settled, will not 
be produced at the Royal Italian Opera this season. There is 
some talk about Jean de Nivelle, the new opera by M. Delibes, just 
produced at the Opéra-Comique. This, however, depends upon 
whether Mdme Adelina Patti finds the part suited to her. 


SrERNDALE Bennetr1’s May Queen is to be given at the Leeds 
Festival next autumn. Better late than never. The May Queen 
was written expressly for the Festival of 1858, when Bennett 
himself was conductor, and the impression it created on that occa- 
sion is still remembered .—(Graphic. 


Miss Minnie Havxk arrived at Naples on the evening of the 
3rd inst. She was to make her début in Mignon. All hail! 
Minnie Mignonette! After her Naples engagement, Miss Hauk 
will make a brief tour inGermany. She then returns to England. 


LeRMONTOFF's epic poem, Zhe Demon, has already inspired 
three Russian operatic composers: A. Rubinstein, Baron Fin- 
tinghof-Schalo, and G. Blaromberg. It has also been treated in 
the form of a symphony by Naprawnik. 


Tur composer who has written most operas is Pacini, who 
counts 115 (including cantatas and oratorios). Then comes 
Donizetti with 66, Mercadante with 60, Auber with 44, Coccia 
with 40, Rossini with 39, Halévy with 32, Luigi Ricci with 28, 
Verdi with 27, Petrella with 24, Cappola with 17, Mozart with 16, 
Meyerbeer with 15, Gounod with 11, Bellini with 10, and Wagner 
with 8. 

Tue Paris papers inform us that, after seeing Mdme Adelina 
Patti recently in Za Traviata, M. Alexandre Dumas remarked: 
“ Ville me fait pleurer de ce que j’ai écrit sans pleurer.” 








Mr W. CuatEer.—The death of this gentleman, announced in 
another column, will call forth heartfelt regrets from members of 
the profession and tlie music trade. For very many years he was 
known in Coventry, his native town, in both capacities, and by 
uniting in his own person the professor and trader he secured 
a larger circle of friends and acquaintances than often fall to the 
lot of a provincial musician, Multiplicity of occupations made 
demands upon his strength that probably impaired his health, and 
led to fatal consequences. He lived, however, long enough to 
realise the success his remarkable perseverance and industry 
deserved, and his deeds of kindness were so many and wide-spread 
that his memory will assuredly live long in the grateful hearts that 
shared his bounty. Requtescat in pace.—P. G. 


Brr1in.—The anniversary of the Wagner Association was duly 
kept at Kroll's, additional brilliancy being imparted to it by the 
presence of the Emperor and numerous members of his Court. The 
programme included the prelude to Die Meistersinger (admirably 
performed by Kroll’s orchestra combined with the New Berlin Sym- 
phony-Orchestra) and the first act of Die Walkiire, the two leading 
parts in which were wonderfully well sustained by Mdme Rosa 
Sucher and Herr Niemann. 





CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY. 


The too brief season came to a close on Saturday night with a 
performance of Mignon, which derived additional interest from the 
fact that Mr Rosa, for the first time, occupied his accustomed place 
at the head of the orchestra. That his reception was most cordial 
need hardly be said. But it was not more cordial than well merited. 
In the face of some difficuities, not the least of which was the 
inopportune weather during the early part of the season, every 
pledge in the prospectus was scrupulously regarded. Mr Rosa 
announced four works, which, though, with a single exception, 
known to the patrons of opera in Italian, had never been previously 
adapted to the English stage, and these were duly forthcoming. 
Some might have wished that one of the four had been from the pen 
of an English musician, but as all were more or less successful, there 
is less reason for complaining. The much talked of Wagnerian 
tenor, Herr August Schott, also answered to the call of Mr Rosa, 
while the special engagement of Miss Minnie Hauk was fulfilled, —so 
much to the satisfaction of the public that the fact of her appearance in 
only two characters formed a general subject of regret. One of 
these, however, Goetz’s T’aming of the Shrew, in all respects so 
efficiently presented, would alone have sufficed to commemorate the 
American lady's first appearance among us in English-spoken opera. 
Within the brief period of eight weeks (from January 13th to March 
6th), no fewer than eleven operas were produced, including the 
novelties already referred to; so that in the matter of variety 
habitual frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre during the past 
season of opera in English have had good cause to be satisfied. In the 
absence of Mr Rosa, the possession of a thoroughly experienced 
alter ego like Signor Randegger, with so capable an assistant in the 
more familiar operas of the repertory as Mr Pew, enabled him to 
dismiss all anxiety from his mind, With the excellent general 
company at his command, moreover, things were pretty sure to go 
well ; and such indeed was invariably the case. The cast of Mignon 
on Saturday night was that to which we have been accustomed, and 
the opera could hardly have gone better. At the end Mr Rosa was 
summoned before the curtain and honoured with—to use the 
conventional phrase—‘‘ quite an ovation.” —G. 

ee 
CHOPIN’S SECOND BALLADE. 
(A Fragment.) 

* * * * * * the irresistible endeavour to give poetical 
expression as an outlet.) Gay, or depressed, or both alternately, 
Chopin was in this respect ever the same. The “Second Ballade” was 
dedicated to Robert Schumann, who would have said of it as he said 
of the last movement of Schubert’s Fantaisie-Sonate in G major :— 
«Let no one meddle with it or try to solve its problems without an 
imagination of his own.” Stmon Hatr. 

Half Moon Street, March 8. 








Bonn.—Mad. Amalie Joachim, supported by Mdlle Marie Bruno, 
pianist, from Berlin, recently gave a numerously attended concert, 
when, in addition to Beethoven's ‘‘ An die ferne Geliebte,” she sang 
no less than fifteen songs! She was much applauded. 

Municu.—At the first Quartet Evening of the series of three, 
announced by Herren Walter, Steiger, ade and Schiibel, the 
programme comprised Quartet in D minor, Haydn ; Quartet in G 
minor, Volkmann ; and Quartet in E flat major, Op. 127, Beethoven. 

AREzz0.—The Real Accademia Petrarca di Scienze, Lettere, ed 
Arti has offered a prize of a gold medal and 1,000 francs for the best 
essay on Guido Monaco. The essay must contain as mtich informa- 
tion as possible concerning the inventor of modern notation ; must 
be written in or iunsietall into ‘‘ good Italian” ; and must not have 
been previously published. Competitors are allowed till the end of 
October, 1881, and the prize will be awarded by the members of the 
Accademia dei Lincei, Rome. 

Lxrrsic.—The Gewandhaus Concert of the 23rd February was for 
the Pension Fund of Members of the Orchestra. Mdlle Anna 
Mehlig played A. Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor, pieces by 
Chopin and Liszt, and, with her younger sister Bertha, an ‘‘ Im- 
provisata” of Reinecke’s, founded on a theme from Schumann’s 
Manfred. The orchestral pieces were Reinecke’s overture to’ Hakon 
Jarl and Dvorzdk’s ‘‘Sclavish Dances,” 
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Just upon going to press, we receive the subjoined polite re- 
monstrance, and hasten spur and whip to give it typical publicity : 


A PROTEST. 
(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.” ) 

S1r,—What a fool your Manchester correspondent must be, and 
you almost as bad, to publish such rubbish. The Liszt rogramme 
was printed some time ago by Dr Holofernes of Hollow Furnace. 

FuRIANT. 

Colney Hatch, Feb. 31st, S. W. 

Good Furiant !—as an equestrian thou art to be greatly re- 
spected, but as a pedestrian by no means. Here, for instance, at 
the nick of time, comes a despatch from Liverpool. Stop press ? 
Of course; otherwise it will be too late as news. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

Mr Epitor,—We are promised an excellent entertainment at 
the theatre for the day after to-morrow. I have been able, 
through the hospitality of Mr R. Andrews (senior), to get a look 
at the programme, which I take the liberty to transmit (together 
with these lines), at your kind expense, by special pigeon. The 
Duke is at New Brighton. The barrel of oysters to hand, and 
green tea, for which thanks.—O. P. S. 

For THe BENEFIT OF 
Mr ANDREWS. 
Last Nicut But Two. 
THEATRE ROYAL, LIVERPOOL. 
On Tuesday next, November 19th, 1816, 
When will be performed the Tragedy of 
ee ee ee ae 


Lord Randolph Mr M’GrBBon 


Glenalvon Mr VANDENHOFF 
Young Norval Mr Cooper 

Old Norval ... Mr ANDREWS 
Officer Hs Sn .» Mr ANDERTON 
Servants... Messrs Harvey, Ryley, and Doyle 
Lady Randolph aes ie ... Mrs M’Grppon 
Anna ... Ast Mrs MorETON 





Master Ricuarp ANDREWS (of Manchester), 
Twelve years of age, will have the honour of performing 
Vaccari’s ConcERTO on the VIOLIN, 

With the celebrated Rondo of 
‘‘SpeeD THE PxiovucH,” by J. Moorweap, 
Accompanied by the Full Band. 





After which (2nd time) the favourite Petite Comedy, in One Act, called 
18: Ee JBALO UB? 


Belmour Mr Cooper 
Mrs Belmour = Pe sas Mrs VANDENHOFF 
Rose ... ... (with a Song) Mrs ALDRIDGE 


Harriett (with Mr T. Cooke's Song of ‘‘ Oh give 
me a heart that is cheerful and gay") is 
(Accompanied on the Grand Pianoforte by Miss GREVILLE. ) 





The Rondo of Srersett’s ‘‘ Storm Concerto” 
on the Grand Pianoforte, 
By Master RicHarp ANDREWS, accompanied by a Full Orchestra. 





The whole to conclude with alaughable Piece, in One Act, called the 
LUE DEVILS. 


Megrim Mr Davis 
James... Mr Browne 
Demison Mr ANDREWS 
Bailiff... Mr WESTMACOTT 
Annette Miss GRANT 





Tickets to be had of Mr Andrews, corner of Hill Street, Copperas 
Hill ; of R. Sutton, Bookseller, Paradise Street ; and of Mr Roberts 
at the Theatre. 




















[The above must have been delayed in transmission. R. 
Andrews is the son of old Andrews of Manchester, and is likely, 
when twelve years older, to become the father of young Andrews 
(who is to be christened Hoffman), of New York—a famous 
pianist of the “ Future,” provide he be not tooth-drawn by a cart- 
wright, (waggoner), swallowed by a Krake (or, what is worse, 
Krakon), and drive seven horses abreast, at the imminent peril of 
his neck, like Osiris, on the prediluvian medallion.—O.m™. | 


———O———— 


A Riddle and its Origin. 


Dear D. P.,—Knowing your fondness for a good riddle, I send 
you—you will perhaps say—a bad one, but still worth preserving. 
Like the solar myths, it resulted from natural phenomena, and 
may, therefore, be said to have made itself. It was on this wise 
that it arose. My friend Louis Brassin—whose playing of sundry 
pieces by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, and Liszt, as well as of his 
own admirable concerto, written by-the-bye fourteen years ago, 
has of late given such universal satisfaction—was complaining to 
me that he was troubled with gout, and showed me the marks it 
had left on his wrists and fingers. What more natural than the 
remark: “ Lucky for you, my dear fellow, that it comes out”; 
and the rejoinder, “ Like a melody well played”? Now for the 
riddle, which, as our talk was in German, spontaneously resolved 
itself into that language :— 

Q. Warum gleicht Gicht der Melodie ? 

A. Weil Sie immer heraus kommen solite. 

Anglice. 

Q. Why does gout resemble the melody ? 

A. Because it should always come out. 

—Yours enigmatically, 


Aodipus. 








Put.Harmonic Socrety.—The Philharmonic directors are 
continuing to exhibit the revived spirit which drew more than 
ordinary attention to the first concert of their sixty-eighth season. 
Two more new pieces from English pens have been introduced, the 
most important being a concert-overture (MS.), entitled Mountain, 
Lake, and Moorland, by Mr Harold Thomas, which shows, here and 
there, a faint reflection of the late Sterndale Bennett, under whom, 
we believe, Mr Thomas studied composition in our Royal Academy 
of Music. The other English novelty was a song called “The 
Golden Gate,” by Mr John Francis Barnett, written expressly for 
Mdme Patey, to words by Mr Hugh Conway. Both have decided 
merit and both were favourably received. In the way of 
symphonies we have had the Eroica of Beethoven, and the “ No. 2” 
(in D) of Johannes Brahms. About the first we need say nothing ; 
about the last each new hearing confirms the impression that, 
while the whole is more laboured than inspired, the concluding 
movement, which works up to a really fine climax, is by far the 
most animated and genial of the four. A novelty from France, 
in the shape of an overture to Phédre, by M. Jules Massenet, 
came next in order. “Overture to Phédre,” if we are to under- 
stand a musical illustration of the incidents and passions set forth 
in the most terrible of the Euripidean dramas, is easier to talk 
about than satisfactorily accomplish; and that it was too high 
a flight for the composer to whom the world is indebted for Le 
Roi de Lahore is made evident in the result. There have also been 
overtures by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Sterndale Bennett 
(the Naiades—which it was somewhat unmindful on the part of 
the directors to include in the same programme with Mountain, 
Lake, and Moorland). Among concertos we have had Herr 
Scharwenka’s in B flat minor, which, no matter how opinions may 
differ as to its absolute merits, can never fail to extort genuine 
applause when played with the fire and brilliancy which a natural 
regard for his own offspring elicits from the author—a pianist of 
the highest class. About Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, as exe- 
cuted by Herr Joachim, what can be said that has not been said 
already? This and Herr Joachim’s own “ Air with Variations,” 
for violin and orchestra (received with such marked sympathy at 
the Crystal Palace), were conspicuous features at the last concert. 
The other singers have been Messrs Shakespeare and Santley. Mr 
W. G. Cusins is conducting with more than usual care and 


efficiency. 
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MR HALLE’S MANCHESTER ORCHESTRA. 

The musical event of the week has been the promised visit to 
London of Mr Charles Hallé, the eminent pianist, accompanied by 
an orchestra which, having taken him some twenty years to form 
in Manchester, has given to the concerts at the Free Trade Hall a 
far and wide celebrity. Of what calibre is the Manchester orchestra 
was sufficiently made known to our readers in notices of 
the Bristol Festival, for which it was engaged by the managing 
committee in 1876 and 1879, with a result the value of which could 
hardly be over-estimated. In plain truth, the Manchester orchestra 
is not only one of the most generally efficient bodies of instrumental 
players that England can boast, but one that any of the most 
musically cultivated European cities might envy. As a musician 
of varied acquirement, Mr Hallé has long been acknowledged ; but 
his rare skill as a conductor was for the first time revealed to a 
London audience on Tuesday, when he gave two concerts at St 
James’s Hall, one in the afternoon and one in the evening, before 
large audiences, nothing if not critical. Each programme comprised 
four overtures and four symphonies. The overtures were Anucreon, 
Euryanthe, Leonora, and Ruy Blas, all capital specimens of their 
respective composers—Cherubini, Weber, Beethoven, and Mendels- 
sohn. These would alone have sufficed to test the capabilities of 
Mr Hallé’s band of eighty-two performers, without the aid of sym- 
phonies. To specify a single instance of proficiency where all was 
excellent, we cannot remember a finer execution of Beethoven's 
Leonora, the grandest and most elaborately worked out of the four 
orchestral preludes to Fidelio. The symphonies, however, consti- 
tuted the stand-point from which Mr Hallé boldly challenged the 
critical judgment of a London audience; and these were tests, 
indeed, seeing that they consisted of Beethoven ‘‘No. 7” (A major), 


Schubert ‘‘No. 9” (C major), Brahms ‘‘No. 2” (D major), aud | 


and Beethoven ‘‘No. 3” (E flat, the Hroica—‘‘ Buonaparte,” as it 
was originally entitled). It seemed rather hard that Brahms should 
put aside Mendelssohn, so greatly his superior, on such an occasion, 
or if Brahms was absolutely necessary, that one of the two sym- 
phonies of Beethoven should not have given place to the A minor or 


A major, the ‘‘ Scotch ” or the ‘‘ Italian,” of hi istinguist : 
: “ eens” Sr eee Se | rather that of rant and bluster than of any dramatic sentiment— 


| that is, of a poetical kind. Yet there is throughout evidence that 
| its composer, with more reticence and 
| criticism, is capable of far better things. 


the second symphony of Brahms merits high consideration as coming | i ; 
| of which make it stand out like an oasis in the midst of an 


successor as composer for the orchestra. But, apart from this 
objection, the choice of symphonies may be pronounced happy ; for, 
while not a work of inspiration, like any of its three companions, 


from the ripe maturity of one universally hailed by musicians as the 
representative German composer of our own time. The performance 
of the symphonies by Mr Hallé’s orchestra was in each particular 


well-nigh irreproachable, that of Schubert, the longest and in certain | 
respects most difficult, being, if comparisons are inevitable, the most | 


noteworthy of the four. The result was a triumph. Such a deluge 
of orchestral music in one day would seem enough to overwhelm 
not only players and conductor, but audience in the bargain. This 
was not the case, however, the last overture, at the evening concert 
(Ruy Blas) being given with as much spirit as that which opened 
the concert in the morning (Anacreon)—and, it should be added, 
listened to with the same attention. The Manchester orchestra is 
not only composed of practised musicians ; it is admirably balanced. 
The twenty-eight violins (first and second) with no less practised a 
musician than Herr Ludwig Straus as leader, are well supported by 
ten violas and ten violoncellos (so good that we should like a couple 
more added to each department); while the ten double-basses (again 
two more would be welcome) not only play with vigour and decision 
but treat their instrument as if it were a vehicle for conveying to 
the hearer a pure musical effect, not a mere adjunct to noise, as 
occasionally happens. The wind instruments are.to match : and we 
would especially allude to the trombones, as another example of 
how an instrument too often abused in our orchestras can be used 
with similar discretion, to the benefit of what should constitute the 
harmonious whole. If the first oboist, otherwise a skilful performer 
would also moderate his tone there would scarcely be a fault to find 
with the wind department. But the animating spirit is Mr Hallé 
who, without any fuss or demonstrative gestures, inspires the 








orchestra, and may be said to play upon that vast conglomerate 
instrument as easily as if it were the pianoforte he is used to subdue 
to his will so as to reflect his inmost impressions—in this resembling 
the Viennese conductor, Hans Richter, though with more absolutely 
strict reverence for the text of the composer upon whose work he 
may be engaged than that famous Wagnerian, or, indeed, any 
Wagnerian, from Dr von Bilow downwards. It remains but to add 
that the programmes of the two concerts were agreeably inter- 
spersed with vocal music, the singers being Mdme Patey, Mr 
Santley, Miss Lillian Bailey, and Herr Henschel ; and that, at the 
end of each performance, Mr Hallé was enthusiastically applauded. 
—Graphic. 
—o—— 


RUBINSTEIN’S DRAMATIC SYMPHONY. 
(From the “‘ Daily News.’’) 


Last week's Saturday concert at the Crystal Palace (Feb. 14th) 
opened with Anton Rubinstein’s Dramatic Symphony—the fourth and 
most ambitious of his orchestral works of this class. Itsfirsthearingin 
England was at a Philharmonic Concert during the season of 1876 ; 
and it was given at the special Rubinstein concert at the Crystal 
Palace in June the following year. As was to be expected, its 
rendering on Saturday was far better than before, the excessive 
difficulties of the score necessitating some familiarity with its details 
on the part even of such — class executants as the members of 
the Crystal Palace band. With this advantage, however, another 
hearing did not modify the impression previously formed, that the 
inordinate length of the symphony (it occupies fully an hour in per- 
formance) is out of all proportion to the value of either the subject 
matter or its treatment. That Herr Rubinstein is an artist—both 
as pianist and composer—of rare gifts and acquirements, scarcely 


| any one will dispute, but that he very frequently, in both respects, 
| mistakes arrogant self-assertion for the inspiration of genius, and 


that in his more ambitious compositions he generally allows his 
technical facility to outstrip his powers of imagination, must be 


| evident to most dispassionate hearers, That there are — striking 


passages in each division of the Dramatic Symphony may be readily 


| admitted, but—with the exception of the intermediate adagio— 
| these are so crudely and incoherently strung together, so mixed up 
| with frenzied rhapsody, and uncouth (and sometimes savage) musical 


phrases, that the prevailing impression at the close of the whole is 


eater exercise of self- 
‘his is especially proved 
by the adagio, the prevailing melodious grace and general coherence 


apparently interminable desert. The performance of the symphony 


| by the band, and its direction by Mr Manns, were remarkable for 


the efficiency with which complex difficulties of an exceptional kind 
were surmounted. The contrast offered to the symphony by the 
innate nobility and clear beauty of Beethoven's fourth pianoforte 
Concerto—that in G major—was most welcome, and familiar as the 
last named work is, it derived almost a fresh interest by the 


| comparison. 








Brossks.—The third National Concert, dedicated, like the two 
preceding ones, to the works of native composers, was a comparative 
failure. The programme was uninteresting, and the execution un- 
satisfactory. Two redeeming features were the pianoforte playin 
of a young délutante, Mdlle Willems, a pupil of M. Dewult's, pen | 
the singing by Mdlle Heirwegh of a couple of songs from the pen of 
M. Wouters. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—According to the Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung, Herr Hans von Biilow’s concert for the Bayreuth ‘‘ Enterprise ” 
was a failure. ‘‘If such was the case,” asks the Siqnale, ‘‘ how came 
it that 1,053 marks were forwarded to Bayreuth as the proceeds 
of the said concert?” The question is far more easily put than 
answered. The following is Herr von Biilow’s account of what he 
has been doing lately : Bayreuth itself (1,004 marks gross receipts) 
770 marks net, and Munich, the day after Ash: Wednesday, 2,400 
marks, making 4,200 marks odd sent to Bayreuth.—“ During his last 
visit to Leipsic,” says a writer in the Signale already mentioned, 
‘‘Herr von Biilow gave the following remarkable answer to our 
enquiry as to the ‘why and the wherefore’ of these never-ending 
Bayreuth concerts : ‘In a year from the present time I shall have 
made and contributed the promised forty thousand marks, and shall 
feel proud as the 7}; of the German nation to whom Richard Wagner 
appealed,’” Strange idea; but everyone to his taste. 
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A BALL AT SARAH BERNHARDT’, 


_ A ball was given last night the like of which could not be found 
in any other capital in the world but Paris. Some few days ago an 
illustrated card—a work of art in itself, due to the pencil of Clairin 
—was received by the personal friends of Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt, 
reading thus :—‘‘ Monsieur Maurice Bernhardt prie Monsieur X. de 
lui faire Vhonneur de venir passer la soirée de la Mi-Caréme chez sa 
mere.” The entertainment was given in celebration of the youn 

host having completed his fifteenth year. Fancy dress was suppose 

to be de rigueur, and the few black coats in no way impaired the 
bright and picturesque aspect of the so-often described atelier, A 
model of artistic splendour, it needed little to adapt it to the 
requirements of a ball-room. The Japanese figures, the magnificent 
bronzes, the pene statues, and numberless works of cost from 
every part of the world, had only to be heaped together in more 
than usual profusion, and the somewhat severe aspect of the archi- 
tecture to be lightened with additional tapestries and banners. The 
dining-room, the walls covered with frescoes on golden ground, 
did duty for the buffet, while an extra room, built out over the 
on and draped with Gobelins, served as a cool retreat from the 
all-room. The host was dressed in the elegant Italian costume 
worn by his mother in Le Passant, while she herself, in a white satin 
dress, with tall hat, appeared as the most charming of ‘‘ Pierrettes.” 
Some of the dresses were fantastic enough—Madlle de Gournay being 
made up as Puss in Boots, and Mdlle Abbeind as a black ‘‘ Pierrot. ” 
The painters were naturally most correct in their attire—Detaille 
wearing the undress uniform of an English guardsman, Jacquet an 
Italian mediaval costume, and Bastien Lépage that of a Calabrian 
brigand. To enumerate the guests pa be to give a list of all 
the notabilities in Paris. To show the eclectic nature of the 
gathering, I need only mention that it included Serjeant Hoff, 
whose bust, by Mdlle Bernhardt, is to be exhibited in the next 
Salon. Dancing was carried on with a reckless gaiety which 
found its excuse in the licence of Carnival time, and the view, as 
witnessed from the staircase, the most conspicuous feature of the 
studio, left an impression which will not easily be forgotten.— 
Correspondence of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 


Paris, March 5. 





TO FRA ANGELO. 


Je men vais ou je men va—les deux se disent. 
La Motte Le Caper. 





Map. NorMan-NERUDA will probably be heard at Berlin in the 
autumn. 

Map. ANNETTE EsstPorF played recently in Brussels, and, as usual, 
entranced her audience. 

Mr Cart Rosa’s Opera Company gave the first performance of 
their spring provincial tour on Monday at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Verpr'’s Aida is to be brought out at the Paris Grand Opera 
on Monday night, the composer himself conducting the performance. 
All Paris will be there. 

Mr Henry Jarrett has gone to Germany. To hear the 
Wagnerian Cyclus in whatever town it may happen to turn up ? 
Be chesm !—we think not. 

Mpme Scaucut, of our Royal Italian Opera, is engaged to play 
the contralto parts at the Patti performances, Mdme Trebelli 
being obliged to return to England to fulfil engagements at 
Liverpool and elsewhere. 

Herr Hveo Heermany, a hero of the fiddle at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, and, indeed, wherever he appears abroad, is in London. 
This afternoon he is to play, at the Crystal Palace, a concerto 
(MS.) by Herrman Goetz, a more interesting novelty than which 
could hardly have been thought of. 

An Opera By Detipes.—After much delay the long-announced 
comic opera, Jean de Nivelle, was produced on Monday night at 
the Opéra-Comique. The book is by MM. Edmond Gondinet and 
Philippe Gille, the music by M. Delibes, best known by the 
charming ballets he has composed for the Grand Opera. The 
performance was in every respect admirable, the principal soprano 
part being sung by Mdlle Bilbaut Vauchelet, the contralto by 
Mdlle Engally, and the tenor by M. Talazac, who personated the 
hero, The minor parts were well supported, and the orchestra 
was above reproach,—( Correspondence.) 





CONCERT. 


Rounp, Canon, anv CatcH CLus.—A most interesting evening 
was spent on Saturday last by this society at their quarters in St 
James’s Hall, when the glees sent in for the prize competition were 
performed by the professional members. It is indeed gratifying to 
find that a class of composition, so thoroughly English, is still culti- 
vated with ardour and ability, and enjoyed with zest by the company 
that periodically meet to listen to pleasant harmonies after dining. 
There were four competitors. The first prize, fifteen guineas, was 
awarded to Mr William Coates. The second, ten guineas, was 
carried off by that veteran prize-winner, Mr William Winn, who, 
by experience and capability, has few rivals in singing a catch or 
chanting a glee. Mr Coates, in gaining the highest honour, was 
assisted by the excellence of the words chosen by him for setting. 
The music frankly illustrated the subject ; and, showing not only a 
command over the science of counterpoint, but also a resource of 
appropriate melody, it carried the suffrages of the majority of the 
members. Little less can but fairly be said of Mr Winn’s compo- 
sition, and merit was not wanting in the other contributions. The 
rival glees were charmingly sung by Messrs Baxter, Coates, Walker, 
Hilton, and Winn. P.G. 


—o—_ 


ARTICLES IN Typr.—Crystal Palace Concerts; London 
Ballad Concerts; Concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Mr 
Henry Leslie’s Choir ; Joachim’s Air with Variations; Mr Walter 
Bache’s Concert ; Royal Albert Hall Concerts, &c., &c. 

Miss Bessiz Ricuarps has been playing at Liverpool. 

A COMPLIMENTARY Farewell Concert for Sir Julius Benedict 
will be given by the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. 

One of the finest Straduarius violins known has just been 
purchased by Herr Joachim, of Mr D. Laurie, of Glasgow.— Times. 

Mr Jostan Pitrman has returned from the Continent. In 
Hamburg he saw Nero; in Paris he saw Jeanne de Nivelle; and 
(best of all) in Brussels he saw and heard Albani, as Elsa. 

Tur 15th and last of Mr John Boosey’s admirable London 
Ballad Concerts, which have never had a more brilliant season 
than this (the 14th since their institution), is announced for 
Friday evening next, when the programme will again in a large 
measure consist of operatic selections—.or which the extraordinary 
success of the concert of February 4th is a solid guarantee. 


Map. ALBANI has left Brussels, with new laurels on a brow 
already surcharged with them. Did the Brussels amateurs 
remember, on seeing the most accomplished of Canadians in the 
character of Elsa, that the scene of Lohengrin was not far off 
their capital—that the Swan drew its enchanted master’s skiff up 
the river Scheldt—that Henry the Fowler was one of themselves? 
We hope—nay we believe—they did. 

TrstrmonraL TO Mr GrorGeE Grove.—A movement is on 
foot for a presentation to Mr George Grove on the occasion of his 
retirement from the Board of the Crystal Palace Company. The 
list of supporters of the scheme of itself testifies to the wide 
extent of Mr Grove’s labours, and includes the names of gentlemen 
distinguished in almost every branch of science, art, and literature, 
such as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dean of Westminster, 
Sir Julius Benedict, Mr Alfred Tennyson, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Sir Henry Thompson, Mr James Fergusson, Mr Tom Taylor, and 
the Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley.— Times. 

Srxce Mr F. Hawkins has dispossessed himself of The Theatre, 
which is now conducted by Mr Clement Scott, that ee and 
instructive miscellany has become deeply impressed with the 
truths of the Wagnerian gospel. There are two musical critics, 
one of whom signs “ Damon,” the other “8S. C.”—the initials of 
the learned editor reversed, as when a musical theme is treated 
“in riickgiingiger Bewegung,” or as “Damon” might be spelt 
backwards, commencing with the last letter and ending with the 
first—Nomad. This nomad, “Damon,” is a fierce Wagnerite. 
S. C. (Ttose Tnemele ?) is severe upon the writer of the analytical 
programmes of the “ Pops,” for finding that something in a 
sonata by Beethoven might have been something in something 
else by Mendelssohn. So it might, good “S. C.” (Krale Ellivas ?) 
—so it might most vigorous of aristarchi. But if “Damon” why 
not Pythias 2 What's that former without that latter? Oh! ye 
histrions and dramaturgists— Ware Bayreuth! Fancy making a 
Wagnerian of Toole !—€. Queer. } 
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CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY. 


Yes, Mr World, it was as you say in this No. of the periodical, 
the Theatre was full—in your own words, though these by the way 
are from the Graphic, the Lily of Killarney (what lovely music !) 
‘‘again drew a crowded house,” but were the crowds all satisfied ? 
Question the first. 'We—some of us at least who helped to crowd 
H.M. Theatre on this occasion when the renowned Composer had to 
bow and bow again ; indeed I know not how many times he bowed, 
no wonder that he had to rest before the termination of the first 
Act when it is remembered with what youthful vigour he conducted 
the thoughtful and suggestive Overture—have an opinion of our 
own and are not always, if sometimes, swayed by the enthusiasm 
surrounding us, and therefore ask was the performance what it 
ought to have been, considering what fairly excellent performances 
have been given of some operas by the Carl Rosa Opera Company ? 
This is our second question, That the Chorus, and we might say 
the Orchestra but we will not, should be fatigued having had to 
sing through a long opera in the Afternoon—we beg pardon, it was 
a ‘Morning Performance ”—is hardly to be wondered at, and there- 
fore all allowance should be made for deficiencies on their part. But 
why should the Lily’s two beautiful songs have been ineffective ? 
This constitutes our third question. The Lily is young, so should 
be her voice. But on this occasion the voice from tremulousness 
was that of an old woman—we beg pardon again, a woman of a 
certain age. The songs of Lily should have been in tune. This 
they were not—far from it, especially ‘‘I’m alone.” Why not? Is 
vibrato singing and almost consequently false intonation deemed by 
the performer of Eily to be artistic? Pud far’ il Ciélo? Credo di 
no. Let her pursue this style, and her voice will soon be at an end, 
if she have not done much to ruin it already. Men and women may 
as well try tu add a ‘‘cubit to their stature,” as try to make their 
voices big when Nature has made them of only moderate calibre. 
The maestro di canto who would try to persuade his pupils some- 
thing different from this had better become an Allievo of a Teacher 
of Knowledge if not of Wisdom. Our fourth question is why did 
Danny Mann favour us with only the slow movement of his beau- 
tiful scena? The slow movement is exquisitely fine, and although 
it was sung with much expression and with a great command of 
voice, it has a stamp of incompleteness about it. We do not here 
stop to prove this, as we might easily do, on the ground of dramatic 
requirements, of its making the character of Danny Man very incon- 
sistent, and of its not doing the composer of the music and of the 
words the justice which is their due. The scena is one of the finest 
its gifted composer ever penned, and we who know it look for it in 
its entirety, and no one can be more sensible of the harm done to 
the number when its latter half is not presented than the composer 
himself ; and seeing that Sir Julius was the Conductor on this 
occasion, we put our fourth question with the greater emphasis— 
why was not the scena given entire? Our fifth question is why were 
there so many ‘‘cuts” in the opera? We wait for an answer to this. 
Was Mrs Cregan not able to give us all that Mrs Cregan gave us 
some years ago’? The acting of Miles displayed an ‘‘ at-home-ness ” 
that was characteristic of the talent of the gentleman to whom the 
part was with wisdom entrusted. 

One more question and we shall have finished. Hardress was 
good as to look and to general bearing ; his voice is good; but why 
may not the same predicate be affirmed respecting other things in 
connection with the performer? It would be pleasurable to’ be able 
to say that his acting was good, that his words were eloquently pro- 
nounced, and that his singing as such was what the first Tenor’s 
ought to have been. Affirming that they were not is tantamount to 
repeating the question. Having said that no more questions shall 
be asked, we must only express regret that the utterances of Mr 
Corrigan were all but inaudible where we sat, and we were not in 
the upper Gallery. Had we not known what his business was when- 
ever he appeared on the Stage, we should have been inclined to say 
he has no business there unless he can let us all hear what his busi- 
ness is. It only remains to say that excepting these few ‘‘ fly-spots,” 
everything was right, and the audience were quite satisfied. 

6th March, 1880. JNo. BULL. 

[Oh! would-be censor, will-be hooper, we take off cats and 
salute thee—we, meaning the staff inviolate. 
we would unfez. Be chesm! On our eyes be it! 
thou not oftener’ The pen languishes for thy finger; the ink 


languishes for thy pen; the paper languishes for thine ink; the | 


' r vr. . | 
O! Would-be Will-be Will-be | were much admired, and she was personally complimented by the 


Editor languishes for thy paper ! 
Wood-be, Hooper Cooper, Cooper Hooper !—bear in mind, if the 
cupboard of thy memory be not over-filled, that we, whom of old 
thou knewest, have still an abstract reverence for copy. As the 
three daughters of the horse-leach, we ery, “ Give—give—and 
give.” —Theophilus Queer. | 7 





Were we Turks, | 
Why writest | 


WAIFS. 


Anton Rubinstein is giving concerts in Moscow. 

M. Massenet’s Roi de Lahore is a success in Madrid. 

Joseph Servais has been playing at concerts at the Hague. 

Signora Galletti is engaged for a short time at the Teatro Nazionale, 
Genoa. 

Signora Donadio is drawing large houses at the Teatro Bellini, 
Naples. 

R. Wagner’s Meistersinger von Niirnberg has been performed at 
KGnigsberg. 

The season of the Conservatory Concerts, Liége, commenced on 
the 19th ult. 

M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet has been well received in St 
Petersburgh. 

Alfred Vivien, the Belgian violin virtuoso, is engaged for a tour 
through Brittany. 

Young Dengremont and R. Leblanc, pianist, have been playing at 
concerts in Konigsberg. 

Herr Joseffy was to play at the Music Hall, Boston (U.S.), on the 
llth, 12th, and 13th inst. 

Bizet’s Djalmich was recently performed in the private theatre of 
Baron von Derwies at Nice. 

Taglioni’s ballet, Morgano, with Hertel’s music, has been well 
received at the Scala, Milan. 

The Boston ‘‘Ideal”’ Pinafore Company appear at Niblo’s Garden, 
New York, on the Ist March. 

Mad. D’Angeri has returned from the Teatro Real, Madrid, to 
the Royal Operahouse, Vienna. 

A German operatic company has been engaged by the Municipality 
for the coming season in Ghent. 

During their recent Russian tour, Mad. Artot and Sefior Padilla 
gave no less than fifty concerts. . 

Mdlle Vera Timanoff, the young pianist, intends coming to London 
at the end of the present month. 

Sig. Luigi Ricci’s Cola di Rienzo has been produced at the Fenice, 
Venice, but has not proved attractive. 

Le Donne Curiose is in rehearsal at the Politeama, Genoa, under 
the superintendence of its composer, Sig. Usiglio. 

J. Miihling, for a long period organist and director of the Society- 
Concerts, Magdeburg, fied lately in that town, aged 69. 

Weber’s Sylvana was performed on the 17th ult. at the Theatre 
Royal, Antwerp, for the first time at that establishment. 

Mdlle Auguste Gilbert, who won the first prize at the Brussels 
Conservatory, has made a hit at the Grand Théatre, Rouen. 

The Pergola at Florence is closed ; possibly for a considerable 
time. ‘The only theatre in the town now open is the Pagliano, 

The well-known dilettante composer, Duke Giulio Litta, is busy on 
a one-act operetta, J! Violinista di Cremona, book by the iascheen 
Colombi. 

Signori Ferrari and Campantico, managers respectively of the 
operahouses at Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, are in Milan, making 
engagements, 

The astronomer who can tell the age of a star had better keep out 
of the theatrical firmament, if he does not want to be slaughtered by 
some histrionic Venus. 

A titled young lady, the Contessa Malvezzi of Florence, will, 
according to J T'rovatore, appear this season at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden. 

After fulfilling a three weeks’ engagement at Naples, Miss Minnie 
Hauk will make a short tour in Germany, and then return to London 
for the opening of Her Majesty's Theatre. 

The first Austrian Ladies’ Quartet have made a long tour, visiting 
Bremen, Cassel, Mayence, Strassburg, Lausanne, and many other 
towns. They were to play on the 9th inst. in Berlin. 

Sig. Ponchielli has completed his new opera, J/ Figliuol Prodigo, 
but it will probably not be produced this season at the Scala, where 
~ is a to be performed, as the composer has not found a tenor to 

is mind. 








DrespEN.—Mdlle Melanie Ziech, of whom the Musical World has 
favourably reported on previous occasions as a talented artist, played 
at the Court concert on February 25th, where her performances 


King and Queen. The programme began with a string quintet by 
Ferdinand Ries, dedicated to the King (led by Herr | Socrhech! 
One of the pieces which made the deepest impression and received 
the most flattering tokens of approval was Herr C. Oberthiir's every- 
where popular ‘“‘ Fairy Legend.’ 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIYATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
ce 


12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his | ar ar ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
r 


ce 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MORI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcit. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMmonp & Co. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore tliroat, lioarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in DrCopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all tie 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiislied over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacie, Suntiey, &c. 8o.d in 
boxes, Is. 1jd. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists througliout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 
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Just Published. 


“THE YOUNG MAY MOON.’ 


Irish MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
JULES BRISSAC. 

“*The Young May Moon’ is one of those Irish melodies indissolubly associated 
with the verse of Tom Moore, and perhaps one of the most fascinating of its 
sisterhood. M. Jules Brissac’s phantasy, is conceived in good taste, and felici- 
tously handled, Opening with a brilliant prelude, the melody is neatly arranged, 
and varied in the key of B flat, the piece culminating in a highly-effective cola.” 
—"* The Queen,” March 6, 1880. 

Price 3s. London: C, Jerrerys, 67, Berners Street, W. 





“WITHIN A MILE OF EDINBRO’ TOWN.” 


ScoTTIsH MELODY FOR THE PLANOFORTE, 


By 
JULES BRISSAC. 








Price 3s. London: C, JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 
Just Published. 
“A FAREWELL.” 
(Sona.) 
Words by the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Music by 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street, W. 
“HER VOICE.” 


“TTER VOICE.” Ienacz Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
| “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnriQuxz, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davisox & Oo., 244, it Street, W. 











AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, He 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
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other similar instruments. a it 
CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, ety 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these + 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American aa 
prices. oe aae 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 7 iat 
eff 
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MANUFACTURED By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. : i i 
THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 7 i i 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


«PRICE 26 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to ti 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large i 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application t» th) 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. i 



































Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIC arranged and fingered by 
ERpwarp F. Rimpavutt. Price 1s, 6d, net. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS for the ORGAN. 


EDOUARD BATISTE. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN. 
Edited by Dr. SPARK. 


3. THE BELL OFFERTOIRE 

. OFFERTOIRE IN E FLAT ks 

. PROCESSIONAL MARCH AND ANDANTE 

. THREE SHORT PIECES 

. POSTLUDE IN C 

. FOUR SHORT PRELUDES 

. GRAND OFFERTOIRE IN F MAJOR 

. THREE SHORT PIECES. - 

. COMMUNION AND VERSET 

. PETIT OFFERTOIRE IN F AND ‘ELEVATION . 
. ANTIENNE, MUSETTE, AND ENTREE DE PROCESSION 
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SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. D., Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 


LORD REMEMBER DAVID .. ds oy + eh Hawper 
L’ADDIO a5 to as - iY SCHUBERT 
BOOK 13, < DIAPASON MOVEMENT 5% aes a Hi J. P. KrrnperGer 
( CARO MIO BEN er 5k de oi oe x GIoRDANI 


O SALUTARIS HOSTIA ¥ i” ‘cs - - AUBER 


SPIRTO GENTIL ‘is + - re Donizetti 

MODERATO—ALLA MARCIA . s = i i m 

MINUET—E MAJOR . v vs 4 Be HANDEL 
. LARGHETTO—7th CONCERTO i ws us “ Mozart 


G. B. LISSANT. 


THREE MOVEMENTS FROM THE WORKS OF DUSSEK . 


T. N. WEBBER. 
BARRY M. GILHOLY. 


BOOK 14. 


RECESSIONAL MARCH 


LARGHETTO .. 





LONDON : ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE, 
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